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all times and in all places 

Holy Lord, Father Almighty, 
Christ Our Lord. In Whom 
ection hath shone upon us: 
of dying afflicteth, the 
may console. For with 

s changed, not taken away; 
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repared in Heaven. And, there- 


1 Archangels, the Thrones and 


> Host of the Heavenly Army 


' . rc ! 
yiory, saying rorever anda ever: 


God of Hosts. Heaven and 


glory. Hosanna in the highest. 


Ne 


th in the Name of the Lord. 
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ome EMBERS of this society are en- 

rolled as perpetual benefactors 
of the Passionist Missionaries in China, and par- 
ticipate in the following benefits: 


One Holy Mass every day of 
the year; a High Mass in every 
Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts 


WHILE 
LIVING 


Jan. 1, The Cireumci-. Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
sion Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Pep ae Fame af Sept. 22, St. Matthew 


Jesus : 
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May 1, ——e and . Dec: 21, St. Thomas 
May 3, Finding of the Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
Holy Cross Dec. 27, St. John, Evan- 
July 25, St. James gelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of 
AFTER the year; in every Passionist 
DEATH 


Monastery in the world, Holy 

Mass and the Divine Office for 
the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine 
Office for the Dead within the Octave of All Souls 
Day. 


. Both the Living and 
the Dead Benefac- 
FURTHERMORE | tors share in the 
Special Prayers re- 

cited every day by all Passionist Communities. In 
particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society is given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIP- 
TION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist 
Missions in China. Both the Living and the Dead may be 
enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. It may be paid on the installment 
plan in amounts to suit your own convenience.. 
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The CRUSADE of MERCY 


y* an encyclical that took Rome by surprise Pope Pius 
XI pleads for a Crusade of Mercy against a new 
plague that already afflicts a great portion of mankind, 
striking more cruelly the less strong—namely, children, 


the humble and less prosperous workers and the prole- 


tariat: 


We see great multitudes of honest, willing workers 
forced into’ idleness and reduced with their families to 
extreme indigence; workers who desire nothing better 
than to earn with the sweat of their brow, as the Divine 
mandate teaches, the daily bread which they beg each 
morning of their Lord. 

Their cries of distress touch our paternal heart and 
make us repeat with like tenderness the words which 
went forth from the most loving heart of the Divine 
Master as He beheld the crowd faint with hunger: 
Misereor super turbam, “I have compassion upon the 
multitude.” : 

With particular commiseration, however, we are moved 
to pity at the enormous number of children, most inno- 
cent victims of this sad state of affairs. “The little ones 
have asked for bread and there was none to break it 
unto them.” 

In the squalor of misery they are condemned to 
watch fading from their lives the joy and the happiness 
which these ingenuous little souls seek to find about 
them. 

Now Winter approaches and with it the long succes- 
sion of suffering and privation which that season brings, 
especially to the poor and to the helpless, 


[HE most serious aspect of present conditions is the 
increasing number of the unemployed. The absolute 
needs of workers and their families, if not provided for, 
may push a large number of the unemployed to the 
point of exasperation: 


Our fatherly heart has thought with trepidation on 
all of this, and as our predecessors have done on similar 
occasions—in particular Our immediate predecessor, 
Benedict XV of holy memory—we raise our voice and 
address our appeal to all who possess a sense of faith 
and of Christian love; an appeal for what may almost 
be termed a crusade of charity and relief. 

Such a crusade, while it will provide assistance to the 
body, will also give comfort and aid to the soul, creating 
again a serene confidence; disencumbering the mind of 
those ugly thoughts which misery implants in the 
bosoms of men. 

It will quench the flames of rancor and of the pas- 
sions which rend men and will awaken and sustain the 
fires of love and concord and the strong and noble 
bonds of :ndividual and social peace and prosperity. 

It is therefore to a crusade of mercy and love, and 
unquestionably of sacrifice as well, that We call all, sons 
of the one Father, members of the one and same great 
family, God’s family, and hence all participants, as chil- 
dren in the same family, of the joy and prosperity and 
of the sorrow and adversity to which our brothers fall 
lot. 

To this Crusade we call all as to a sacred duty, a duty 
rooted in that commandment so distinctly peculiar to 
the evangelical law and proclaimed by Jesus Christ as 
His first and greatest commandment, indeed a compen- 
dium and synthesis of all the others, the commandment 
of charity. 


It was this commandment to which Our predecessors 
of happy memory appealed repeatedly with like purpose 
in the days of hatreds and bitter war. 

We invoke this most beautiful of commandments now 
not merely as the supreme and ail-embracing duty 
according to Christian law, but rather as the high and 
sublime ideal of all souls which are generous spirited 
and more finely keyed to nobleness and to Christian 
perfection. 


[HE grave difficulties of the present hour are made 

worse by the insane race of the nations in their efforts 
to outdo one another in increasing their naval and mili- 
tary armaments: 


And since the unbridled race for armaments is on the 
one hand the effect of the rivalry among nations and on 
the other the cause of the withdrawal of enormous 
sums from the public wealth and hence not the small- 
est of contributors to the current extraordinary crisis, 
We cannot refrain from renewing on this subject the 
wise admonitions of Our predecessor which thus far 
have not been heard. 


[HE Pope exhorts the Bishops to use every means but 

especially preaching and the press to enlighten hearts 
and open minds about disarmaments, according to the 
dictates of the Christian law: 


We exhort you all, venerable brethren, that with all 
the means at your disposal, both by preaching and the 
press, you seek to illumine minds and open hearts on 
this matter according to the solid dictates of right, 
reason and of the Christian law. 

The thought occurs to us to propose that each of you 
act as the point of union for the charity and generosity 
of your faithful and the centre of distribution for the 
relief offered by them. 


However, if in some diocese it seems more opportune, . 


we see no difficulty in giving the leadership to the 
respective pastors or to some charitable institution of 
proven efficiency or of your special confidence. 

We have exhorted you to use all means at your dis- 
posal, prayer, preaching, the press, but We wish to be 
the first to call to your faithful, begging them in the 
compassion of Christ to respond with generous charity 
to your appeal, following you in all that you propose 
— you have acquainted them with this Our apostolic 
etter. 


AyeMan force without Divine aid will never suffice to 
gain our purpose. We should, therefore, pray the 


Giver of every good gift and heed the inspiration of 
Christ: 


In the name of all our brothers who suffer let us 
repeat more fervently than ever the prayer the Christ 
ommend has taught us, “Give us this day our daily 

read.” 

We counsel all to recall, for their encouragement and 
comfort, that the Divine Redeemer will count as done 
unto Himself whatever we may do for His poor (Matt. 
xxv. 40) and that, according to other of His consoling 
words, whosoever shall receive little ones in His name 
has as much as received Him. (Matt. xvii. 10.) 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


I, will hardly be news to those who are acquainted 
with the generous-hearted priests and people of the 
Archdiocese of Boston to learn that during the past year 
they contributed over $400,- 
: H 000 to the relief of the poor. 
The Exigencies In making an appeal for 
of the Times aid to the unemployed dur- 
ing the coming winter Car- 
dinal O’Connell makes an exhortation universally ap- 
plicable and in keeping with the Holy Father’s Crusade 
of Mercy: “We earnestly exhort the faithful, therefore, 
to come generously to the aid of those who in their mis- 
fortune turn to us for assistance. We appeal to those 
who have means, which God has given them, not for 
luxury, nor waste, nor selfishness, but for the welfare 
of others as well as themselves, to codperate with those 
who have the will to aid others but lack the means. We 
confidently hope that this appeal will touch the hearts 
of all and receive such a splendid response that the 
noble work of charity, so well fostered here, will not 
only continue, but will progress according to the exigen- 
cies of the times.” 
a 8 G@ 


\ V E recently drew attention to the possibility of 
Communism taking hold of national affairs in England 
if the Labor Party succeeds in winning the next general 


election. Now comes a 
“Republican Army” and W2'ming from the Irish 


Hierarchy defining the at- 
the New Communism _titude of the Church to the 
revolutionary movement, 
which seems to be gaining ground: 

“Deeply conscious of our responsibility for the safety 
and morals of our people, we cannot remain silent in the 
face of the growing evidence of a revolutionary cam- 
paign and a Communistic campaign which, if allowed 
to run its course, would mean the ruin of Ireland, body 
and soul. 

“You need not be told there is in active operation a 
society of a militant character whose avowed object is 
the overthrow of the State by force of arms, arrogating 
to itself the right to terrorize public officials and consci- 
entious jurymen, to intimidate citizens into silence or 
acquiescence and even to take human life. Such meas- 
ures and actions are in direct opposition to the law of 
God and come definitely under the condemnation of the 
Catholic Church; nor can bloodshed be made legitimate 
through motives of patriotism. 

“Alongside this society is a new organization entitled 
the Saor Eire (Free Ireland), which is frankly Commu- 
nistic in aim. 

“It is our duty to tell the people plainly that these 
two organizations, separately or in alliance, are sinful 
and irreligious, and no Catholic can lawfully be a mem- 


ber of them. The Bishops will direct the priests to 
exercise every effort to keep the young people from such 
societies and diligently instruct them on the menace of 
murder and the satanic tendency of Communism.” 

The world-wide depression, from which we Americans 
are not exempt, though our condition is vastly better 
than that of other peoples, is a fruitful occasion for the 
spread of radical ideas and action. We can well heed, 
then, the warning of the Irish Bishops. 


fie Holy Father bases his appeal for the relief of the 
unemployed on the Christian virtue of Charity. His isa 
crusade of Mercy. But the dominant feature of our 

own American campaign in 

Gospel of Charity Vs. questing contributions to re- 

Thieat of f lief funds seems to be predi- 
reat of rear cated almost exclusively on 
fear—the threat of a Com- 
munist uprising. Thus Senator Borah’s warnings to the 
rich have been broadcast throughout the nation. And 
now comes Mr. Silas H. Strawn. Mr. Strawn is one of our 
most conspicuous citizens. He is a former President of 
the American Bar Association, is Chairman of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He was among the first to be 
summoned by President Hoover when the Gifford Com- 
mittee was a-borning. His slogan is “Beware the Dole!” 
To set up a dole system, either “private or governmen- 
tal,” would be the greatest calamity that could befall 
this country. This is the belief of Mr. Strawn. 

Something, however, must be done. Mr. Strawn 
sounds the fear note: “I am in entire accord with the 
plan of the President in the selection of a general over- 
seeing committee to encourage local communities to 
take care of their own unemployed during the coming 
winter. I regard it as the duty of every employer of 
labor and of everyone else who can by reasonab'’e 
sacrifice do so to contribute liberally to the unemplovei 
funds now being collected throughout the countrv. 
These contributions are not charitable gifts. They are 
premiums on insurance against Socialism and the 
stability of our Government.” 

The Pope, interpreting the spirit of Christianity, 
clearly maintains that the problems of social malad- 
justments are capable of solution only by the power of 
justice and good-will; but those who are uneasy in 
their possessions can appeal only to the threat of fear. 
Meanwhile if we are to have any effective insurance 
against Socialism it will be, as Mr. Gerald Swope has 
shown, such a reorganization of industry as will provide 
stable employment, or, in the event of a critical dis- 
turbance in industry, an adequate insurance against 
unemployment, 
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\ E HAVE repeatedly spoken of the almost infinite 
harm done by the moving pictures; but no words of 
ours can match for just denunciation the judgment of 

the London magistrate, Mr. 
; J. A. R. Cairns: 
Film Producers “We are living in an era of 

Fouling Civilization irt, and the ‘pictures’ ex- 

ploit it and thrive on it. 

“You have only to recall the sort of stuff with which 
the film producers are flooding the world to see that 
this is so. 

“The highest idea of romance is infidelity. 

“Marital loyalty is the hall-mark of imbecility. 

“The husband who trusts his wife is a halfwit; and 
the wife who trusts her husband deserves to be deceived, 
and is an object for hilarity. 

“And seduction is the normal initiation into society. 
Filth has become in most of our picture houses and 
many of our theaters the hall mark of amusement, and 
self-control the brand of the coward. 

“They exhibit human love as something disgusting, 
nauseating and revolting, and after they have -de- 
bauched the youthful minds our criminal courts and 
hospitals are left to clear up the litter, while moneybugs 
clear off with the moneybags. 

“Constantly in my court here I see girl-mothers faced 
by lads challenging their obligations of paternity. I do 
not hesitate to say that Hollywood is earning a distinc- 
tion second only to Gomorrah. , 

“T can respect misguided enthusiasm and honest error, 
but here are men deliberately exploiting every human 
frailty for cash. 

“We are called killjoys, but we are not. I want to 
interfere with no man’s manner of life. He can lead a 
life which to me would seem utterly immoral if he 
chooses and I would not raise an eyebrow—that’s his 
concern. : 

“But if he wants to debauch youth, that’s my con- 
cern.” 

And that is the concern of every adult Catholic. It is 
a concern of parents especially—a concern, however, 
that seems to bother them only slightly if at all. We are 
constantly amazed at the indifference of so many Cath- 
olic parents as to the kinds of theatres their children 
attend and the pictures they see. Surely they are inter- 
ested in*the souls confided to them. Are they so stupid 
as not to know from their own experience and from that 
of others the lasting harm that is being done by the 
movies. It is the consensus of opinion that only an 
enlightened public conscience will be able to clean up 
the picture business. Shouldn’t Catholic parents be the 
prime movers. in forming that conscience? 


ee Pacific Northwest correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Century writes on Depression and Religion. Having 
given some illustrations of non-Catholic undertakings 
in Oregon, he remarks: “An 
even more impressive chal- 
lenge to hard times is made 
by the Roman Catholic 
Church, which continues its 
manifold activities without apparent interruption. Te- 
nacity of purpose, wise strategy, and the availability of 
large reservoirs of human devotion are characteristic of 
it. Next week there is scheduled the consecration of the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Lourdes at Spokane. This is a 
feature of a campaign to raise a quarter of a million 
dollars for debt reduction and institutional expansion. 
... The opening of a large new seminary for priests at 
Seattle, the return of the Jesnits to Oregon after an 
absence of eighty years, and the purchase by that Order 
of a new airplane for use in Alaska to replace one that 
crashed last vear, all serve to illustrate the point made.” 


Challenge to More 
Than Depression 


The writer might have added that what is happening 
in the Northwest is only typical of Catholic enterprise 
throughout the country. Surely our bishops and priests 
are doing their share to furnish employment. Moreover 
a reader of Monday’s religious page in our metropolitan 
papers cannot but be impressed by the fact that while 
the prominent prophets of Protestantism are shouting 
(in, tall print) a confusion of inanities, Cardinal Hayes, 
Bishop Walsh and Bishop Molloy are kept busy (small 
print) in laying corner-stones or dedicating buildings. 


Piiscininc to a five-to-four decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court in the Macintosh case 
every native-born citizen of this country is under strict 
obligation to bear arms in 
‘ane any war which the President 
There Are Limits to with the consent of Con- 
State Supremacy gress may declare, whether 
that war be regarded as jus- 
tified or not, in accordance with the Will of God or not. 
The citizen is held as having implicitly accepted that 
obligation in virtue of his citizenship and as the bene- 
ficiary of its prerogatives. 

Chief Justice Hughes and three Associate Justices 
denied this interpretation, contending that no such 
implied obligation is imposed on citizens by the Consti- 
tution, whether these citizens be native-born or nat- 
uralized. Their contention was set forth in words of 
strict Catholic teaching: “Jn the forum of conscience, 
duty to a higher moral power than the State has always 
been maintained. The reservation of that supreme 
obligation, as a matter of principle, would undoubted’y 
be made by many of our conscientious citizens. The 
essence of religion is belief in a relation to God involv- 
ing duties superior to those arising from any human 
relation.” 

We regret to state that when C. L. Dibble requested 
the House of Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Con- 
vention at Denver to denounce the decision of the Su- 
preme Court his resolution was tabled. We presume 
that the chauvinist deputies were afraid of going on 
record against the absolute supremacy of the State. In 
this they proved themselves the legitimate sons of their 
spiritual progenitors. It is well for Catholics to remem- 
ber that there is a very definite limit to State authority, 
and it is quite possible that, as Mr. Belloc recently 
pointed out in Tue Sicn, a day may come in America 
when the Government will enact legislation in diametric 
opposition to Catholic truth. When that time comes we 
must be prepared, even at the cost of martyrdom, as 
were our fathers before us, “to obey God rather than 
man.” 

a 8 & 


) ae has at last been compelled to default. In 
this she has followed the example of the other European 
belligerents. Every one of them has decided that that 
’ is the only way to pay for 
the enormous destruction of 
We Must All Pay wealth by war. The three 
the Penalty great Empires — Germany, 
Russia and Austria — went 
into total bankruptcy. Italy and France stabilized their 
monetary unit at about one-fourth of its former value. 
From the middle of 1925'England was solvent in spite of 
her huge war debts and for nearly six years the solidity 
of her credit was universally taken for granted. 

Before the end of last year people began to doubt. 
Certain measures, if taken at the right time, might have 
proved .preventive; but apparently between the indeci- 
sion of bankers and the stupidity of politicians, matters 
were allowed to drift, with the result that the country 
can pay only a portion of the pound. When, if ever, full 
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gold parity of the pound may be recovered, no one can 
forecast. The best estimate is only a guess. If, as the 
wisest authorities think, the pound will be ultimately 
stabilized at about $4.00, then every holder of a fixed 
income of War bonds or mortgages will be one-fifth 
poorer than he was; and, of course, the working man 
will pay in harder work, longer hours and lower wages. 

England was the last European power to learn that 
War doesn’t pay. When will the civilized world as a 
whole learn that lesson? The root of the matter is 
summed up in a few words by Pope Pius XI: “And since 
the unbridled race for armaments is, on the one hand, 
the effect of the rivalry among nations and, on the 
other, the cause of the withdrawal of enormous sums 
from the public wealth and hence not the smallest of 
contributors to the current extraordinary crisis, We can- 
not refrain from renewing on this subject the wise 
admonitions of Our predecessors which thus far have 
not been heard.” 


Diciouea the year 1930, there were married in the 
United States 2,256,360. During the same period there 
were 391,926 married persons whose marriages were 
either annulled, or who were 
legally divorced. According 
to these figures over 17 per 
cent of the total marriages 
were a failure — approxi- 
mately one in every six. The number of disrupted mar- 
riages would be considerably higher if statistics were 
available as to the great number of the married who 
voluntarily separated. 

These figures were cited by Dr. Carlton Simon, former 
Deputy Police Commissioner of New York, speaking 
before the convention of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. The theme of his address was that 
Divorce and Alimony were the fundamental breeders of 
crime. 

“Couples married for a year or two leave each other 
at the slightest provocation with a selfishness that is 
ethically criminal in the disregard of their child or 
children. 

“The lack of uniformity of our divorce laws in our 
different States has often been dwelt upon, yet has 
never been adequately combated. This varied legal 
process is pernicious, making of the solemn bonds of 
matrimony a travesty. 

“The ease with which divorces may be obtained in 
some States deprives the child too readily of its birth- 
right, not only in parental love and affection but as 
well in moral guidance. Many marriages are entered 
into hastily and do not permit of either party ascer- 
taining whether they are temperamentally suited to 
each other.” 

Dr. Simon rightly maintained that no alimony should 
be alloted where there is no dependent child and where 
the marriage is dissolved soon after it has been entered 
into, with the proviso, however, that infirmity does not 
prevent a woman from earning her own living: 

“Alimony in many instances is comparable to legalized 
prostitution; the woman frequently seeking matrimony 
with the one idea that her marital relations will be of 
short duration and that the law will provide for her an 
income for life. Other women marry with the thought 
that in the event they cannot get along with their hus- 
bands, they will, nevertheless, be assured of financial 
maintenance, enabling them to live at ease. Such 
women are a dangerous social element.” 

Contributory causes to the wreckage of homes are the 
crowded living conditions in our large cities, the high 
cost of living, and the increasing practice of “living 
beyond incomes.” “The usual home is simply an abode 


Two Fundamental 
Causes of Crime 


with no yard or wholesome playground. The child; in-~ 
stead of having affairs of daily occurrence with a 
pointed moral lesson subtly conveyed, too often hears 
bickering and discontent between parents, whose usual 
conversation is the need of more money to meet their 
obligations or indulgences. It is this sort of home life 
that is responsible for the unbridled ideas of some of 
our youths.” 


a sudden death of Senator Dwight W. Morrow on 
October 5 leaves our public and political life all the 
poorer. The fact that he was only fifty-eight years old 

and in the full flush of men- 


. . tal vigor adds to the grief of 
Dwight Whitney those who. appreciated his 
Morrow vast capacity for work and 


his wide knowledge of na- 
tional and international affairs. His public life began 
with his appointment as Ambassador to Mexico in 
January, 1928. While there he succeeded, in spite of the 
treacherous Government with which he was dealing, in 
bringing about an amelioration of the impossible condi- 
tion of the persecuted Mexican Catholics. Unfortunately 
the efforts he made in behalf of lasting civil and re- 
ligious liberty were ultimately proven futile. On his 
return to the United States he was elected to the Senate. 
Though he had not sufficient opportunity to display his 
abilities as a statesman, he played an effective réle in 
the London Disarmament Conference and later wielded 
a decided influence in President Hoover’s plan for a 
one-year moratorium on international debts. 


a 8 8 

Bn the Rt. Rev. Thomas C. O’Reilly, D.D., Bishop of 
Scranton, on the pronounced success of the National 
Catholic Charities Conference held in Wilkes-Barre. 
§To the Very Rev. Mon- 
oef.: signor Bernard J. Quinn on 
Toasts Within the completion of his splen- 
the Month did educational and civic 
centre for the colored Cath- 
olics of Brooklyn. ¢To His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Ehrle, S.J., on the completion of his seventieth year as a 
Jesuit. § To the Rev. Fathers Christopher Brooks, Paul 
Shea, Raymond Massart and Brother Placidus on their 
entrance into the missionary work of the Holy Cross 
Congregation in India. §To the Rev. H. A. Darche, of 
Bradley, Ill., on his election as National Chaplain of the 
American Legion. §To the Ursuline Nuns who left St. 
Louis for mission work in Siam, South Africa, Manchu- 
ria and British Guiana. 4 To the Holy Name Men of the 
Brooklyn and Newark Dioceses on their manly display 
of Catholic faith and loyalty. ¢ To Ex-President Zamora 
of Spain, who resigned his office as a protest against the 
persecution of the Church. §To Chief Justice Hughes 
and three other Justices of the Supreme Court for their 
minority report in the Macintosh case: “In the forum 
of conscience, duty to a moral power higher than the 
State has always been maintained. The reservation of 
that supreme obligation, as a matter of principle, would 
undoubtedly be made by many of our conscientious citi- 
zens. The essence of religion is belief in a relation to 
God involving duties superior to those arising from any 
human relation.” §To the American Legion for their 
accepting President Hoover’s suggestion re the soldiers’ 
cash bonus. ¢ To the Most Rev. Hilary Doswald on being 
chosen Superior General of the Carmelite Order. § To 
the twelve good men and true who had the courage to 
find Al Capone guilty. ¢ To James E. Murphy, of Detroit, 
newly elected President of the National Conference of 

Catholic Charities. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


THE FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 


J. e A. B. contributes these verses to The Church Times 
of London: 
“Keep me, O my God, my boat is so small 
and Thy Ocean is so wide.” 
—A BRETON FISHERMAN’S PRAYER. 


O God, Thy Ocean is so great, 
Boundless the Seas Thou didst create; 
Thy Waves are wild, my boat is small, 
Keep me, O God, Who loveth all. 

O Jesu! signal “It is I,” 

When our small boats come sailing by. 


Through stealthy fog, in blustering gale 
And raging storm, hold Thou my sail. 
Deliver us in our distress 

And steer us through this wilderness. 

O Jesu! Bide with men afloat, 

Be Skipper of my humble boat. 


Ave Maria de bon Secours! 

Look down in pity on the poor. 

For twelve poor men with wooden shoes 
Did Jesus for His comrades choose. 
O’er hidden rocks the green seas roll, 
Thou art the Road-stead of my soul. 


Star of the Morning, pray for me 
And all the toilers of the sea. 
When through the night I sail afar, 
Lighten my path, Thou Gentle Star. 
The Sea is great, our boats are small. 
In Life and Death, God save us all. 





CHINESE GIRLS SOLD AS SLAVES 


A CABLE to the New York Sun sent from Geneva by 
Francis M. Mansfield gives a painful sidelight on con- 
ditions in China: 

Quoting Sir Cecil Clementi, Governor of Hongkong, 
a report to the Slavery Investigation Committee of the 
League of Nations states that “Slavery is deep rooted in 
Chinese family and economic conditions,” and that 
Hongkong has not been able to break away too far or 
too fast, nor will it entirely disappear from this British 
colony until China really gives it up. 

In theory the slave-girl system has no existence in 
China, but in actual fact, the report states, it is in 
force from one end of the country to the other. Girls 
are everywhere bought and sold for slave maid-servants, 
the euphemism “adopted daughter” usurping the place 
of “slave girl.” 

The Hongkong administration, highly efficient as it 
is, has within very recent times discovered forty-seven 
different centres for the sole purpose of purchasing 
children in mainland China for sale in Hongkong. 

The Hongkong Government recognizes the existence 
of cruelty to children, purchased under the “adoption” 
system, for which few parallels in the history of the 
ill-treatment of children exist, and is making every 
effort to run down the practice, though it continually 
crops up in new plague spots of its more than a million 
population. 

The island of Macao, a near neighbor of Hongkong, 
where much of the illicit opium and the other drug 


traffic of these parts originates, is claimed by the Portu- 
guese Government, to which it belongs, to be entirely 
free from slaves or slave traffic. 

Quoting a member of the British missionary organiza- 
tion in China the statement is made that during a re- 
cent famine 4,000 little girls were carried pack-saddle 
for twelve days’ journey to the capital city of the 
Yunnan and sold. 





THE MORE THE LESS 
From the Boston Transcript 
“Since my face is my fortune 
It’s strange,” said fair Min, 
“That my wealth would decrease 
If I doubled my chin.” 





IN ANTI-GOD RUSSIA 


Turse samples of the anti-God propaganda in Russia 
are found in an article by Nellie M. Scanlan, New 
Zealand journalist, in the London Universe: 


Stories of anti-Christian propaganda in Russia have 
not been exaggerated. They are too terribly true. The 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, once the centre of worship in 
Leningrad, has been converted into a museum of anti- 
Christian propaganda. 

Inside the door is a large crucifix with two pieces of 
wood nailed to the front of it, one striking across the 
face of Christ, with an inscription in Russian. 

I cannot tell you what all these inscriptions are, but 
in most cases, the pictures, the cartoons, the caricatures 
are astounding blasphemies in themselves, which the 
words, no doubt, intensify. 

Before the altar are the figures of twelve bishops, 
in magnificent vestments, performing the Easter rite 
of the Washing of the Feet, a most elaborate tableau, 
life-size, caricaturing the ceremony. A large effigy of 
the Pope stands blessing a big gun. Biblical stories and 
incidents from the lives of the Saints are treated 
satirically. The royal family is also portrayed as mon- 
sters who prey on the poor. 

One large poster shows a man most brutally thrash- 
ing his wife, with the figure of Christ blessing him, and 
beneath a quotation from the marriage service: “Wives, 
be subject to your husbands.” In another poster, a 
Russian bishop, smiling complacently, is shown con- 
demning a poor woman for some slight fault to be 
sent to Siberia, and the figure of Christ is seen putting 
the chains on her hands to lead her away. 

Other pictures are designed to convey the idea of 
the worker being robbed to support the most dreadful 
monsters in clerical garb, representing all Faiths. This 
attack is not on the Greek Orthodox Church only, but 
on Catholic, Protestant and Jewish as well. 

One poster particularly struck me. It is of a man 
driving a tractor, deified as the God of the new re- 
ligion, symbolising science, progress, the machines of 
the future, and the only thing impeding its progress 
is the group of clergy, bishops, the Pope, the capitalists, 
who are thrusting obstacles before its wheels. And they 
are represented with faces and figures so gross, they 
reminded me of the beastliness given to the Hun in 
war-time cartoons. 

All around are graphs and diagrams explaining the 
new gospel of work—work for the State, which replaces 
God. From the high dome a pendulum hangs, and as 
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it swings back and forth across the great dial in the 
centre of the Cathedral, it never returns exactly to the 
same point, owing to the movement of the earth. This, 
I believe, is being used to demonstrate the contention 
that all miracles have a scientific explanation. 

Groups of children and peasants are shown these ter- 
rible blasphemies, and taught this sacrilegious creed. It 
is all very crude and simple, because it is designed to 
appeal to the minds of the children and the ignorant. 
And no mind is too dull or too youthful to understand 
the significance of these pictures. 

In the gardens of the Czar’s Palace at: Peterhoff is 
another large cross, smashed as most of them are, and 
toppling over, with an inscription across the arm, and 
Soviet Posters nailed to it. But no words can conjure 
up the grossness and frightfulness of those Cathedral 
pictures. 





STIGMATA 


] T is a pleasure to reprint these Passion lines by Sarah 
Wingate Taylor from the Ave Maria: 
Then nail my feet since it is proven so 
I shall be kept more closely in Thy way; 
Make fast these feet, although they loved to go 
The distant paths of earth each variant day. 


And take these hands, let each be pierced and bled, 
Each hand that lifted laughter bright like sun: 
Let pour their wine of life unstinted red, 
Until Thy cup with surfeit overrun. 


Not yet enough! Then wreathe with crown of thorn 
This towered thought till humbleness have bowed, 
And make proud flesh in agony be torn 
Till even like Thine my anguish cry aloud. 


Where still this heart has kept its franchisement 
To prove unfaithful, leave no freedom there, 
That fuller flowing through Thy lance’s rent 
My deepened stream of love to Love repair. 


And though with this Thy need be satisfied 
Possessing all Who lent such strength to me, 
Yet know my eagerness is still denied 
Who am no God to spend myself on Thee. 





ELMER TWITCHELL WRITES 


I N his syndicated newspaper column H. I. Philips tran- 
scribes this reply of Elmer Twitchell to a dunning letter: 
Glotz, Bimmacher & Glotz, 

Attorneys-at-Law. 

Gents: 

I am in receipt of a letter from you stating that if I 
do not pay certain bills at once you will take action 
against me to force payment. I am surprised at you. 
And I am surprised at my creditors. Don’t they know 
that I have abandoned the gold standard? 

* * * 


Yes, sir, I abandoned the gold standard several weeks 
ago, following the popular pastime of the day, and what 


_is more I have also abandoned the silver standard. I 


have not yet abandoned the copper standard, but I may 
do so at any moment unless things pick up in my line. 
In fact there is the possibility I may even have to aban- 
don a marbles standard sometime in the future. 
* * a 

You say you represent Saminovich the butcher, Kelly 
the milkman and my landlord, whose name is too com- 
plicated for me to spell. You call them up at once and 
tell them that I abandoned the gold and silver standard 
some time ago, and thought they had heard about it. 
They may squawk a bit, but all you have to do to make 
my position clear is to quote what was said by England 


and those Scandinavian countries. I don’t recall all that 
they said, but the general angle was that they could 
no longer meet demands for gold and that it was the 
only way out. That goes for me, too. 


* * * 


Nobody has set up any great howl about Great Britain, 
and I don’t see why those creditors of mine should set 
up any howl if I take a similar action. I join whole- 
heartedly with all those European nations in declaring 
that the quicker we all face the facts and get rid of any 
Silly notions about what money is worth, the better. 
This is particularly true when you haven’t any money, 
anyhow. 

+ * : + 

You can tell the butcher and the milkman and the 
landlord that if they start yelping I will abandon the 
copper standard. I am able to pay in pennies for cer- 
tain purchases now, but if they get fresh I will suspend 
this too and goon anI OU basis. I suppose the butcher 
will say I have been operating on an I O U basis for 
years. 

* + * 

My landlord will probably get nasty, too, but you can 
tell him that so far as he is concerned I am considering 
going on a poker chip basis, no chip to have any par 
value, regardless of size or color. As for the milkman, 
tell him I am wise to him and knew he has been run- 
ning his dairy on a rain-water standard for years. 

Trusting they will see the point and take it as 
philosophically as possible, I am 

Yours without standards, 
ELMER TWITCHELL. 





PRAESIDIUM CONTRA PRAESIDIUM 


I N view of the fact that the prayers said after Low 
Mass are by the Pope’s request said for Russia, this 
splendid article by the Editor of The Tablet, London, is 
reprinted in full despite its length: 

It was Pope Leo XIII who wrote those Prayers after 
Low Mass which are said now-a-days through the 
world for Russia. Last week, together with our sug- 
gestions for a popular exposition of the Prayers, we 
printed a word of Pope Leo’s Latin. In asking Holy 
Michael, Archangel, to be our defender and champion, 
the original Léonine text uses the word presdium. In 
Latin, there are many ways of asking for protection; but 
Leo XIII, writing before the nineteenth century was out, 
chose presidium. 

In Soviet Russia, where the Anti-God Campaign is 
not merely permitted, but solidly backed and actively 
pushed onward by the rulers of the country, the ma- 
chinery of government is, for the most part, strangely 
named. The very word Soviet is outlandish in our ears; 
and few of us could guess that the Sovnarkom is the 
Council of People’s Commissaries. But, amidst a welter 
of unfamiliar names, we come upon one which we 
know. At the head of each Republic (of which there 
are six in the Soviet Union, or eight if we count the 
Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan Republics separately 
instead of lumping them as the Trancaucasian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic) there is a Presidium. Su- 
preme over the whole Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.) is a 
Presidium of Preesidia, in Moscow. This is the per- 
manent governing staff, or highest executive, of all 
Red Russia. It has fearful powers of life and death, of 
peace and war; and these powers are not democratically 
derived from a sovereign people, but are usurped by a 
relentless oligarchy of pushful despots. 

The kulaks (peasant farmers) who have been shot 
for hesitating to throw their hard-earned little hoards 
of grain and their few beasts into the State’s pool, now 
number, according to a friend of Russia who brought 
out a book last week, fully a million. The Presidium 
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sent them to death. Countless other kulaks, with hosts 
of clerics and educated men, are hewing timber under 
hideous conditions of slavery in the frozen North. The 
Presidium put them there. Cathedrals have been 
blown up and churches destroyed or profaned through- 
out the whole extent of what was once Holy Russia. 
The Preesidium has commanded this incalculable sacri- 
lege. Not by mere hundreds, but by hundreds of 
thousands, Bishops, priests and pious layfolk have been 
shot or starved or frozen to death for no offense other 
than their attachment to their old Faith. Their blood 
is on the Presidium’s head. God is denied, Christ is 
mocked, the Blessed Virgin and the Saints are derided, 
because it is known to a horde of parasites that blas- 
phemy against religion of every kind is a sure way of 
winning the Preesidium’s favor. To sum up, a tyranny 
worse than any the pre-Soviet world ever knew has for 
its mainspring the Preesidium. 

Against this Presidium of sanguinary atheism, Pope 
Leo XIII, composing his prayer long years before the 
downfall of the Tsardom was foreseen, put upon the 
lips of hundreds of millions of the faithful his urgent 
call to the Prince of the Heavenly Host Esto presidium! 
We are not going to say, as some might say, that Leo 
was supernaturally led to write presidium. His reasons 
were largely reasons of Latinity; because defensor in the 
soldiers’ sense was usually written in the plural, tutela 
does not convey a lively enough suggestion of taking 
the offensive, and protector is not classical. There re- 
mains, however, an abundance of comfort in the fact 
that Esto presidium is to be our daily cry. When the 
Presidium of Heaven takes up arms against the 
Preesidium of Hell, we know what the end must be. 
From Patmos’ isle, St. John saw in vision this “Great 
Battle,” when “Michael and his angels fought with the 


dragon,” and “the dragon and his angels prevailed not.” 


We turn to Mary as intercessor as well as to Michael 
as preeses et propugnator; and here again we have a 
Presidium. Ages before Lenin was born and before 
Leo XIII wrote his prayers, the Church was accustomed 
to approach the Blessed Mother. of God with the words 
Sub tuum presidium confugimus, sancta Dei Genitriz; 
nostras deprecationes ne despicias in necessitatibus, sed 
a periculis cunctis libera nos semper. If we had nothing 
more than British politicians to help us in our fight 
against those who are fighting God, our case would be 
desperate, indeed; but within our call are Preesidia 
which will not merely, as the derivation of the word 
implies, “sit before” us like armed sentries at the mouth 
of a cave to keep us miserably safe from raiders, but 
will lead us, invincible and irresistible, into the Great 
Battle. 





THE LUDICROUS IN PRINT 


E XCERPTS from “Ho Hum,” a collection of ludicrous 
newspaper errors that were used as fillers in The New 
Yorker: 

Jury to Try Woman For Murder Not Yet Completed. 
—Headline in Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal News. 

I will make you a tailor-made suit for a milk-cow or 
work horse.—Stockton (Cal.) Independent. 

Miss Dorothy Morrison, who was injured by a fall 
from a horse last week, is in St. Joseph’s Hospital and 
covered sufficiently to see her friends—Morristown 
(N. D.) News. 

Coroner Finds Driver Had*Taken Only Four Lessons 
Before Hitting Car—Headline in Connecticut News. 

We have the same eggs for sale we had last winter. 
Come and see us.—Pyote (Okla.) Clarion. 

The minister said that the church widows were a 
disgrace to the parish’and it was time somebody washed 
them.—San Francisco Examiner. 

To relieve congestion, take Astoria ferry every 15 
minutes.—Adv. on Queensboro Bridge, N. Y. 


The largest indoor swimming pool in New York— 
drilled and piped through solid rock from a depth of 
500 feet, affording patrons: the opportunity of swimming 
in the water you drink at home.—Hotel adv. 

Several witnesses for Judge Frech testified that Mrs. 
Brougham’s reputation wasn’t what one would call 
spotless. She was accused by one dignified wife of hav- 
ing milked a cow clad in pink step-ins——Journal. 

I will not be responsible for debts only made by my- 
self. Harry Nixon, 2434 Penn.—Adv. in Kansas City 
Times. 

We Do Not Tear Your Clothes With Machinery, We 
Do It Carefully By Hand.—Sign in a laundry window. 

A dispatch from Moorehead, Minn., said Red River 
Valley farmers will love heavily because of potatoes 
damaged by freezing in the fields Minneapolis Journal. 

Daughters of Union Veterans, of Pomeroy, remem- 
bered 100 old soldiers with a pound box of candy.— 
Pomeroy (O.) Democrat. 

Distinguished looking widow, cheerful, affectionate. 
appealing, weight 134, musician, poetess, can make a 
husband supremely happy, as I wear a smile that shakes 
a man’s heart out of his bosom.—Adv. in Marriage Bells, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benny Croset announce the birth of a 
little son which arrived on the 5:15 last Thursday. West 
Union (O.) People’s Defender. 

Superior, Wis—A Superior woman was stung by a 
bumble bee on Main Street today.—The World. 





NEWSPAPER BRIEFS 


We have a hunch that maybe Prosperity is hanging 
around that corner for a date with Posterity.—Boston 
Herald. 

So MacDonald sacrificed himself to save England. 
These Scots will save, no matter what the cost.—Brook- 
lyn Times. 

From the length of time it is taking prosperity to 
turn the corner it is hard to tell whether it is skidding 
or just kidding.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

A New York bank cashier has disappeared. It is 
thought he may be evading arrest by going about dis- 
guised as a gangster.—Life. 

It takes a lot of pluck for a woman to keep her eye. 
brows in shape.—Louisville Times. 

Where’s all that work Satan is supposed to find for 
idle hands to do?—Arkansas Gazette. 

The reason the old West got results was because it 
suspended the bad man instead of the sentence. 
Brooklyn Times. 

This is an ideal time for the return of the saloon. 
Most of the corners formerly occupied by banks are now 
available-—Judge. 

Latest invention seems to be wage-saving machinery 
that throws thousands of dollars out of circulation. — 
New York Evening Journal. 

If we understand the experts correctly, rigid economy 
is the process by which we cut down expenses so that 
we can produce more cheap-y and easily the things 
we’ve got too many of already.—Boston Herald. 

Many plans are proposed for relieving Europe, but the 
favorite plan,of all is that which proposes that Ameri- 
cans shall pay Europe’s debts.—Washington Post. 

We have a sneaking idea that the great powers will 
be willing to get together when they are convinced that 
they can’t get more separately.—Boston Herald. 

An author says there was. more money in fiction 
five years ago than there is today. But at the same time 
there was more fiction in money.—Louisville Times. 

Eleven million women in the United States are said to 
be gainfully employed. Woman’s place is in the home— 
especially on the evenings when she brings her pay 
check.—Detroit News. 
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By 
G. K. Chesterton 


ge history of -Ameri- 
can Capitalism, which is by no 
means the same thing as the history 
of America, has been recent and 
rapid and is already, I think, at an 
end. 

It did not begin properly until af- 
ter the Civil War, and it has ended 
in what may well be called the Un- 
civil War. For the battle of the 
gangsters, in Chicago or New York, 
is not a war of States claiming to be 
nations, or even of citizens trying to 
change their citizenship, but rather 
of men refusing to be citizens. 

The story in that sense, as it ap- 
plies to such commercial centres, is 
very simple. They used to be ruled 
by disguised robbers, and now they 
are ruled by undisguised robbers. 
Who shall say, in face of such a 
change, that our morals do not im- 
prove and that there is not a spirit- 
ual progress and purer and nobler 
things? 

A broad and quiet cross-roads in 
Buckinghamshire, marking what is 
still in many ways a village, will 
seem to be very remote from that 
land of skyscrapers; those cities of 
steel lit up by lightning. 

It is a symbol that in that land 
they even kill people by machinery. 
Not only do they instinctively talk of 
“railroading” a man (presumably 
the wrong man) to the electric chair, 
but the murder is as mechanical as 
the execution. 


Theft No Longer Theft 


It is highly symbolic, in its turn, 
that even the individual ruffian, 
when he does not actually. use a 
machine-gun, commonly employs a 
pistol which is significantly called 
“an automatic.” It almost sounds as 
if pouring out bullets was an inevi- 
table and normal condition; and 
leaving off doing so would be the 
bold departure. 

In the little place I speak of, in 
the Home Counties of England, there 
is as yet none of this smooth and 
soothing rhythm of machinery. 


There is no gleam or shadow of that 
weird metallic melodrama of Robots, 
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in which automatons shoot each oth- 
er with automatics. 

It takes a long time to murder 
anybody in our village, and some of 
us have not yet reached the point of 
completing our work; we are always 
putting it off, pondering over it, pic- 
turing it in fancy too perfect to be 
true. We did once have a real mur- 
derer of our own, nearly a hundred 
years ago, and we are very proud of 
him, and some of us have even gone 
up to London Town to see him, all 
done in wax in Madame Tussaud’s. 





| — | 
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HE Uncivil War now raging in 

America is carried on by men who 
refuse to be citizens. 


The people who are really to blame are 
not the petty thieves or big thugs but 
the bigger business men and the capi- 
talist captains of industry. 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house; that is, thou shalt not hope to 
foreclose on it or force him to sell it or 
do him out of it by any legal trick any 
more than raid it like a robber. But it 
was idiocy to think that men freed from 
the Tenth Commandment would be 
bound by the Seventh. 

\ f 











But there are still people in this 
village, near as it is to London, who 
have never been to London at all. I 
cannot picture what would happen 
to them if they went to New York or 
Chicago. 

And yet, as I say, there is a con- 
necting link. A process has been 
going on in western civilization for 
the last fifty or sixty years, of which 
we can see the end, either in Chicago 
or Beaconsfield. 

In America the drama has been 
played out very fiercely and rapidly, 
like a crook film; with the noise of 
real pistols for all the world to hear. 
In what remains of the England of 
the old squires it has been worked 
out more slowly and silently, but the 
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symptoms of its end are much the 
same. 

After the recent Flower Show in 
our district an old inhabitant, if not 
exactly the oldest inhabitant, re- 
marked to me on the extraordinary 
increase of Theft, with this serious 
accompaniment that the Theft was 
no longer really regarded as Theft. 
There had always been thieves, but 
the men who were not thieves were 
proud of not thieving. 

In short, there was an accepted 
point of honor about private prop- 
erty, and those who disregarded it in 
the old days were not merely ar- 
rested by the police (generally there 
were no police or only one incompe- 
tent policeman) but were definitely 
dishonored by the opinion of their 
neighbors. The Hue and Cry was 
still) a reality, and a veritable public 
opinion did cry out “Stop Thief.” 

There is now far better police ma- 
chinery against burglary or big theft, 
but there is no longer, in the same 
sense, the popular feeling against 
petty theft. All that self-organized 
social order seems to be slowly fall- 
ing to pieces, and it is not a question 
even of revolution, but merely of re- 
laxation. 

It is anarchy; it is not even anarch- 
ism. Along that line of progress 
we should not have a Communist 
government, but only Communism 
without a government. 


The Real Criminals 


No: without accepting my rural 
pessimist as infallible, I think 
there has been a relaxation of that 
kind. It cannot compare with the 
agreeable relaxations of Capone and 
Spike O’Donnell in point of color and 
richness, but there is at the back of 
it the same idea, or rather the break- 
down of the same idea. 

And the people who are really to 
blame for it are not the petty thieves 
of the village or the big thugs of the 
city, but the much bigger business 
men and capitalist captains of in- 
dustry, who laid down the lines of 
the defence of Capitalism nearly a 
century ago. oe 

In an evil day, dark with all the 
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omens of our present doom, they de- 
cided to defend private enterprise 
and not private property, or to de- 
fend private property with all the 
arguments against private property. 

The great Socialist opened the de- 
bate by saying “Property Is Theft.” 
The great Capitalists instantly 
agreed with him and proceeded to 
praise Property as Theft. 

They eagerly explained that Prop- 
erty was as individualistic as theft; 
as enterprising as theft; as unscru- 
pulous as theft. They asked us to 
admire the business man because he 
showed all the better qualities of the 
burglar. 

They incessantly lauded his cour- 
age, his coolness, his taking of risks, 
his seizing of opportunities; all the 
lessons in the curriculum of Mr. Fa- 


gin’s School for Pickpockets. And 
they had the almost bestial stupidity 
to suppose that they could go on 
talking like this, without the real 
burglar and the real pickpocket put- 
ting in his obvious claim to the same 
praise. 

When the first words of that sort 
were uttered in praise of some mil- 
lionaire’s venture or gamble in some 
novel or newspaper far back in the 
early nineteenth century, in that 


moment it became inevitable that 


Capone should be crowned and en- 
throned. 


t you always prefer order to jus- 
tice, if you always prefer organiza- 
tion to order, if you always talk 
about the effectiveness of efficiency 
without considering the moral value 





of the effect, then you will find it 
just as easy to organize the criminal 
classes as to organize the capitalist 
class and just as easy to be an effi- 
cient gun-man as an efficient go- 
getter. 

It is not “the spread of Socialism,” 
it is the ordinary, interminable, in- 
variable chatter of cheap commer- 
cialism that has rotted to rags the 
old popular sense of the shame of 
theft. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s house; that is, thou shalt not 
hope to foreclose on it or force him 
to sell it or do him out of it by any 
legal trick any more than raid it like 
a robber. But it was idiocy to think 
that men freed from the Tenth Com- 
mandment would be bound by the 
Seventh. 


A NEW THOUGHT ON 


By Agnes 
O’Gara Ruggeri 


‘hae was the subject 
given me for a short address. A new 
thought! I doubted if there were 
any, and then, out of the mass of 
ideas that tradition connects with 
our American Thanksgiving dropped 
the frivolous and merely sensual re- 
actions, and a new reading of the 
title came to me: “A new way of 
saying ‘Thanks be to God.’” Is there 
anything new to be thankful for? 
Hasn’t it all been said thousands and 
thousands of times from hundreds 
and hundreds of pulpits? 

Then there flashed before my 
mind the picture of a little chapel in 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart in 
New York City, during a retreat, 
with one of the nuns conducting an 
examen of conscience. She always 
began by asking us to thank God for 
certain gifts, and she could think up 
more things to be thankful for than 
we knew we had. On this particular 
day, though, she put forth a sugges- 
tion that came to me, at least, as 
something entirely new. ‘ 

“Do we remember,” she asked, “to 
thank God for the gifts He hasn’t 


given us? If I am plain,” she went. 


on, “do I thank Him that He has 
denied me the gift of beauty, which 
has been the ruin of so many souls? 
If Iam poor, do I thank God for my 


poverty—the chance of Purgatory on 
earth? If I am despised and lowly, 
do I still thank God for saving me, 
perhaps, from the sin of pride, that 
awful sin which emptied Heaven of 
the Angels?” 

It made a profound impression on 
me. I have never forgotten it. Ac- 
cepting adversity with meekness and 
fortitude is nothing new; but actu- 
ally thanking God for pain—why it 
seemed like the most sublime sort of 
heroism. And that it should be sug- 
gested to ordinary mortals as some- 
thing they might achieve—well, it 
ol gag high a peak of idealism, al- 
most. 


A= then my. memory conjured up 
the figure of a little old man who 
seemed to have reached the heights. 
My mother had met him during her 
last trip to her home in Ireland. She 
said he .sold.clams.in.the town and 
did odd jobs for a living. He was 
poor, very poor. Passing her in the 
road one day he gave her good morn- 
ing, and she said, 

“Isn’t it a beautiful day?” 

“It is, thanks be to God,” he said, 
“we have many and many a beauti- 
ful day, thanks be to God.” 

“You do have a great deal of rain, 
though in Ireland,” said my mother. 
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“So we do, thanks be to God,” he 
said, “it’s grand for the crops.” 

A cousin of my mother’s chimed 
in with, 

“Why, Dan, you aren’t a farmer, 
you haven’t any crops.” 

“I know that,” said Dan, “but my 
neighbors have, thanks be to God.” 


AMzms later, returning from some 
excursion in a driving cold rain, 
they passed Dan, who was ill pro- 
tected for such a storm, and they 
insisted on his getting into the car. 

“Aren’t you cold?” asked my 
mother. 

“I am,” said the poor old fellow, 
with his teeth chattering, “I am, 
thanks be to God; but don’t you see 
that it’ll make the fire all the 
grander when I get home?” 

No matter in what distress he was, 
he always had a quiet smile behind 
his eyes, as.if he had in his heart 
some great secret of happiness. 
Maybe he had. Maybe he thrilled to 
the joy of belonging to a Faith which 
had its consummation so immovably 
fixed in the Beatific Vision, that, 
rose or thorn, soft earth or stony 


_ road, sunshine or storm, were alike 


blessings to that pilgrim whose feet 
were on the path that leads to glory 
—thanks Be To God! 
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ORBETELLO 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


Wien one goes seeking, 
along many unbeaten paths, the 
memories of St. Paul of the Cross, 
scattered at so many points of his 
beautiful native land and multiplied 
in given localities, one finds that the 
spot where they are most abundant 
and most fitly enshrined in sur- 
roundings of transcendent beauty is 
Monte Argentaro. It is a peninsula 
which is almost an island and may 
effectively have been one in the an- 
cient days, a sacred mount which the 
Saint called the “Mount of Sanctifi- 
cation.” There he went in the dawn 
of his vocation, there he built the 
cradle of his Order, and there he re- 
turned each year, even in the infirm- 
ity of age, for the love he bore this 
hallowed ground. 

Those familiar with the coast 
know the appearance of the Mount: 
massive, covered with green and 
seeming to crouch like a great beast 
gathered in ani attitude of rest. At 
points it shows streaks of silvery 
rock which may account for its name, 
but mainly it is covered with verdure, 
at points dense wood, at other points 
scrub and aromatic brush, with oc- 
casional plateaux smoothed to 


Monte Argentaro 
in relation to the 
coast of Italy. 
Orbetello in the 
midst of the in- 
land sea. The two 
tongues of land, 
Giannella and 
Feniglia. Crosses 
mark the two 
houses of the 
Passionists: 
“Con” (Retreat of 
the Presentation) 
and “Noviziato” 
(Retreat of St. Jo- 
seph). The third 
cross (“C. Nun- 
ziata”) indicates 
the hermitage 
where St. Paul 
first dwelt. The 
Mount is. still 
fragrant with 
beautiful, hal- 
lowed memories, 
and the _ lagoon 
and Orbetello, the 
floating city, will 
be forever associ- 
ated with his 
name. 


downs. Yet the visitor, treading the 
steep paths, where broken stone and 
flints show the ruggedness of na- 
ture, receives the impression of a re- 
gion which is wild still and which 
must have been far more savage two 
hundred years ago, but where beauty 
has been flung broadcast and lav- 
ishly. 

Laurel and juniper, hardy and 
odorous; rosemary and thyme; the 
scent of the unsurpassable honey- 
suckle vine in springtime; gorse 
shaking its blossoms of golden yel- 
low; and masses of the pale pink 
wild rose. 


A™ this would be nothing if one did 
not add that, under its sky of 
cobalt, Monte Argentaro sets its feet 
in one of the most brilliant azure 
seas that ever washed a shore, and it 
may be that its loveliness comes to 
it from this quiet baskirg in the 
wide, tranquil, limpid water, which 
barely frets around its base, with 
laughter of small waves that play 
over rock- and strewn boulders and 
which only in the rare winter storms 
is lashed into a fury of pounding 
breakers. 


The First of Three Papers 
on the Triad Towns 
of Monte Argentaro 


Besides the scattered population 
upon its slopes, Monte Argentaro 
has three centres of habitation at its 
base: Orbetello, to landward in mid 
lagoon, and the two towns of Port’ 
Ercole and Santo Stefano upon the 
mount itself, forming a wide triangle 
with Orbetello. These three places 
are named over and over again in 
the life of St. Paul of the Cross, al- 
most as often as Monte Argentaro 
itself, and innumerable events of 
that life and many miracles are asso- 
ciated with them all. 


Caren enough, when one men- 
tions them, people in general, even 
Italians, do not seem to know where 
they are. Yet Orbetello has a station 
stop on the main North-and-South 
railroad line between Genoa and 
Rome, and thousands of travelers 
read its name every day. From that: 
station a small local train runs out 
to Orbetello City, two miles distant, 
and then on to Porto Santo Stefano 
on the sea. The geographical posi- 
tion of all these points is unusual. 
From the main continent of Italy 
two long curved tongues of land run 
out to Monte Argentaro, connecting 
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The first two Retreats of the Passionists 
founded by St. Paul of the Cross on Monte 
Argentaro. The lines for the first, the Pres- 
entation, were drawn on the ground with a 


stick by the Saint. 


it with the mainland, and they are 
named locally “Tombolo della Gian- 
nella” and “Tombolo di Feniglia.” 
Between them they enclose the lake 
‘of Orbetello, (“Stagno”), abounding 
with fish, which the ancients knew 
as “Mare Parvum” to distinguish it 
from the open sea beyond its bound- 
aries. The very centre of this salt 
lake is crossed by a built road, which 
is the means of transit between Or- 
betello station, Orbetello City, and 
Monte Argentaro 


EFORE we take up a little more in 

detail what concerns Orbetello we 
would like to recall how St. Paul of 
the Cross came to the Mount. Al- 
most at the beginning of his career, 
from the tentative planning of his 
institute, he felt urged to go to 
Rome, a very young man still, and to 
lay his project at the feet of the 
Vicar of Christ. He had embarked 
at Genoa, leaving his brother John 
Baptist, whose company he declined, 
weeping upon the dock, and as the 
vessel sailed slowly southward along 
the beautiful coast of Italy, often so 
near inshore that the passengers 
were able to recognize one enchanted 
settlement after the other, the wind 
suddenly fell, and the sail dropped to 
the heaviness of dead calm. 

The ship lay under a great wooded 
rock, and the young stranger on 
board learned that this was Monte 
Argentaro. Paul stood gazing en- 
tranced, and it is said that an inner 
voice spoke to him ‘as he gazed. He 
remembered that once in a vision the 
Mother of God had bidden him go to 
this very spot. “Go to Monte Argen- 
taro. I am alone there.” Whether 
the invitation preceded or followed 
this first view of the Mount it is cer- 
tain that Paul ‘carried away with 
him, in remembrance, a picture of 
the marvelous spot which he was 


At left: The Retreat of the Presentation was founded in 1737, 
Above: The Retreat of St. Joseph, the first Novitiate of the 
Order, was founded in 1761. 


never able to forget. The day was 
September 8, 1721, the feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lady. 

Very soon after, in Rome, the 
young traveler, unable to reach the 
Sovereign Pontiff, heard as he prayed 
before the Madonna of St. Luke in 
the Basilica of St. Mary Major the 
voice of Mary calling to him. We 
venture to express, in all humility, 
our thought that it was at this time 
he heard the alluring summons to 
Monte Argentaro. He was alone in 
the great city, far from friends and 
home, repelled by servants from the 
threshold of the Apostolic Palace, 
and the memory of the Mount, sug- 
gestive: of solitude with God, would 
return to him with a powerful at- 
tractiveness: “Go to Monte Argen- 
taro. I am alone there.” 

It was true that she was alone 
there. The Greek monks of long 
ago, refugees, the prayerful solitaries 
of later days, were all gone, and the 
honeycomb cells sunk in the rock 
and the hermitage of Our Lady’s An- 
nunciation were all equally deserted. 


It was thus St. Paul of the Cross, 


came to the Mount. But of his ar- 
rival more anon. For it was of Orbe- 
tello as the most important of the 
triad towns that we wished to speak 
first, but it was from the sea that the 
Saint first saw Argentaro, and it was 
by way of Port’ Ercole that he first 
came to it. 


Cer’ As you look at the map 
you realize its altogether unique 
situation, for if you approach it by 
land you do not fully appreciate this. 
But a local map will give you a vast 
expanse of blue sea, an oblique bit of 
the mainland coast of Italy, opposite 
to it the island mass of Monte Argen- 
taro and, between the continent and 
the Mount, the enclosed pond or 
Small Sea of Orbetello, somewhat 


like a bat in shape, limited by the 
two curves of the tongues of land ex- 
tending from the mainland and 
without which Argentaro would be 
an island. Almost at the centre of 
the pond but rather nearer Argen- 
taro is Orbetello, and that, too, would 
be an island and probably was one in 
fact in ancient times, but a built 
road crossing the centre of the small 
sea (the vertebral column of the bat 
upon the map) places the city in 
connection with the two distant 
shores. 


Phy has no direct access upon the open 
sea save by a small canal, but 
two important ports. to North and 
East of Monte Argentaro, Porto S. 
Stefano and Port’ Ercole, both of 
which it commands, and its strate- 
gic position is consequently of enor- 
mous importance. It was for this 
that the Spaniards fortified it so 
strongly during their occupation, and 
they also built a fort at S. Stefano, 
but their chief defences they multi- 
plied around Port’ Ercole as if the 
principal dangers to be feared would 
come to them from the East and 
South. 

To sum it up, Orbetello is almost 
an island, surrounded by water on all 
sides, and an Italian writer has de- 
scribed it well as the Citta Anadyo- 
mene, the emerging city, rising like 
Venus out of the sea. 

What was the origin of it, what 
its first foundation? Some have 
thought that it may have been the 
necropolis of some one of the impor- 
tant Etruscan centres of the main- 
land coast; others suggest that it 
was one of the Roman colonies es- 
tablished in the locality; there is 
little positive information; but the 
very name appears to unite two Lat- 
in words Urbis tellus, the earth upon 
which the city is built, or Orbis tel- 
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lus, the land girt about with a circle 
(of water). It is certain that Tala- 
‘ mone, close at hand, is full of Etrus- 
can remains, and the most ancient 
walls of Orbetello, rising up sheer 
out of the water to protect the city, 
are marvelously preserved still and 
are in their extreme antiquity of the 
construction known as Pelagic, 
which means that they were the 
work of peoples whose origin is not 
certainly known but who came to the 
continent from over the sea (pela- 
gus); possibly Phoenicians, possibly 
of some other race. 

Quite near at hand, on the coast, 
are remnants of marvelous works 
of which we shall presently speak, 
attributed to the Etruscans, and a 
few centuries later, under the Roman 
Empire, villas of the wealthy were 
erected at the most desirable spots, 
while it is well known that Orbetello, 
Monte Argentaro and various other 
points, especially under Domitian, 
had important fisheries and ponds 
for the cultivation of special kinds 
of sea-fish and eels destined for the 
table of the Emperor in Rome. A cu- 
rious fact with regard to this special 
part of Italy is that it was at one 
time in the power of Charlemagne 
(perhaps after the wars with the 
Longobards) and that he donated it 
to the Holy See, who in turn be- 
stowed it upon the Abbot of the 
Three Fountains in Rome (the spot 
where the Blessed Apostle Paul suf- 
fered martyrdom). 


t is for this reason that we find St. 
Paul of the Cross, in the eigh- 
teenth century, discovering that 
Monte Argentaro still belonged, in a 
certain sense, to the Commendatory 
Abbot of Tre Fontane, and the local 
parishes were only passed in 1930 to 
the Diocese of Grosseto. In the thir- 
teenth century Orbetello was taken 
by the Aldobrandeschi lords of So- 
vana; later by the Orsinis, and by 


Panoramic View of the City of Orbetello 


Siena; then by Naples. In 1554 the 
Spaniards took possession of it and 
began to’erect the walls and forts 
which have made it so strong, and 
presently made of it the “Stato dei 
Presidi,” mentioned in the Life of St. 
Paul of the Cross, and which consist- 
ed of five towns with their castles, 
Orbetello being the capital of the 
military State. The Austrians wrest- 
ed it from the Spaniards in 1708, and 
it was precisely the arrival of the 
Infante Don Carlos in 1730 to drive 
out the Austrians, and the fighting 
between the two armies, that gave 
“Father Paul,” then living in the 
hermitage on Mount Argentaro, the 
heroic opportunity of going out un- 
der fire to minister to the wounded 
and dying of both sides. 


RBETELLO is one of the names that 
occur most frequently in the Life 
and correspondence of the Saint, and 
the entire district is full of the re- 
membrance of him. It is true that 
the first time he came to the Mount 
he did not come by way of Orbetello. 
It was after that dolorous repulse in 
Rome that he fled the Eternal City 
and went down to the Ripa Grande, 
the shipping port, to seek an embar- 
cation. He found a vessel bound for 
Santa Severa, and as the ship sailed 
no further he went on land there 
and proceeded on foot along the 
coast and across the Maremman 
marshes, reaching Argentaro from 
the southeast. By the Tombolo di 
Feniglia he attained the foot of the 
Mount, and it was thus that the first 
town he came to was Port’ Ercole, a 
little settlement of fishermen, Ro- 
man harbor of long ago, and the first 
part of the hill the Saint explored 
was the eastern slope. Port’ Ercole 
always retained a warm place in his 
heart, and subsequently for many 
years received his ministrations. 
But to Orbetello he came on his 
second expedition to the Mount, 


Sn ai 


when after the first months of soli- 
tude .he remembered his brother’s 
intense wish to follow him and to 
embrace his mode of life, and so 
traveled all the way back to Castel- 
lazzo to fetch him to the marvelous 
place he had found. It was when he 
set forth upon this northward jour- 
ney that he came first to Orbetello, 
and, as he was obliged to spend the 
night there, he stood upon the square 
awaiting the assistance of Provi- 
dence. A religious of St. Francis of 
Paul invited him to his Convent of 
the Minims, where the Saint was 
hospitably entertained, and on the 
morrow he continued his way to- 
ward Soana, for he wished to obtain 
permission from that Bishop upon 


- whom the little church of the An- 


nunciation on Monte Argentaro de- 
pended. Then he went on to the 
north, and on November 21, 1721, 
John Baptist Daneo was clothed with 
the same habit of penance and the 
two brothers resumed their o!d life 
together. 


OX the first Sunday of Lent they 
went forth toward solitude, taking 
ship at Genoa and landing at Civi- 
tavecchia, where the enforced quar- 
antine held them until the Wednes- 
day of Holy Week. Eager as they 
were to reach the Mount, they set 
forth at all speed, but evening found 
them still toiling over those wide, 
desolate plains which the sun 
parches and which near the sea be- 
come stagnant waters and morass. 
Unable longer to see their way, they 
slept in the open and with the first 
light sped forward again. This time, 
too, they were coming from the south 
and directly upon Port’ Ercole. They 
arrived in time for the beautiful 
Maunday Thursday ceremonies. 
After Easter they decided to retire 
to the mountain, and it is generally 
said that it was on this occasion they 
went to Orbetello to ask permission 


on Its Lagoon. 
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Tiny rest-house at foot of Monte Argen 


taro. At this point begins the mule-path 


leading to the two Retreats. 


of the military Governor to live on 
Monte Argentaro. Political condi- 
tions we somewhat troubled, and 
the far rumors of war may have 
made the watchfulness of the com- 
manders of the forts more intense. 
The Governor was attending Bene- 
diction in the Cathedral, and the pe- 
titioners stood in their worn black 

nd bare feet on the piazza 
outside, waiting for him to appear. 
He seems to have been deeply 
touched at the sight of their poverty 
and austerity and asked them who 
they were and what they desired. It 
was Paul answered: “We are two 
poor brothers, and we feel inspired 
by the blessed God to do penance 
upon Monte Argentaro.” The Gov- 
ernor was profoundly edified, and 
the per sion was granted. 


TE square of Orbetello and the Ca- 
thedral were in subsequent years 
to hear the voice of the lowly young 
man thundering the everlasting 
truths in those tremendous missions 
of his when hardened sinners came 
like lambs, shaken by his overwhelm- 
ing eloquence and the torrential fire 
of his words, to beg him to reconcile 
them with God. That square and 
the Cathedral saw the processions of 
penance in which the entire garrison, 
officers and men, took part, and it 
saw innumerable miracles. Stagger- 
ing conversions of persons upon 
whom he had only turned his eyes 
once while he was preaching; the 
marvel of tongues renewed when, 
speaking his native Italian, men of 
five different nationalities, in that 
army gathered from all parts of Eu- 


rope, each understood this language 
he did not know. Miracles of deliv- 
erance when penitent and confes- 
sional, dragged about by the powers 
of evil, were arrested by the word of 
the Saint, and the sinner restored to 
peace and salvation. 


RBETELLO should have erected a me- 
morial to this greatest citizen it 
has ever had, but in reality he erect- 
ed the memorial himseif, during his 


lifetime, and it is the modest dwell- 
ing and church which can be seen 
from the city, half way up the slope 
of the mountain. It was the cradle 
of his Order, dedicated to the Pres- 
entation of Our Lady. And the Ma- 
donna herself chose the place for it. 
For the chronicles relate that while 
the Saint and his brother were still 
dwelling in the tumble-down hermit- 
age -of S. Antonio one evening they 
came to a clear, level space from 
which they could look down upon the 
placid inland sea and the vision-like 
city floating upon the water, and 
they knelt down to adore the Eu- 
charistic Presence in the churches of 
the town. As they did the Saint was 
rapt in ecstasy, and Our Blessed 
Lady signified to him her desire that 
his first house should be erected at 
that spot and placed under her pro- 
tection. 


| is said that with a little stick he 
drew upon the ground the outline 
of the future structure, and he took 
the opportunity of the mission he 
was invited to give soon after in Or- 
betello to ask the people to help to 


_build a small church and convent on 


the mountain in honor of the Mother 
of God. Both he and his companions 
in return would devote themselves 
unstintedly to serve them. He had 
worked wondrous conversions among 
the citizens, and the response was 
unanimous and eager. Materials 
were willingly carried to the Mount, 
but the war broke out, and the un- 
dertaking was abandoned. The great 
battle in which St. Paul distinguished 
himself by his heroic courage and 
devotion appears to have taken place 


The fourteenth century Cathedral of Orbetello. St. Paul of the Cross often 
preached in the church and outside it. 
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toward the northeast of Argentaro, 
for the Austrians held Fort Philip, 
above Port’ Ercole, and the attacking 
Spanish General established his ar- 
tillery on the Mount and opened fire 
from there. Orbetello resisted dog- 
gedly, and malarial fever came to 
her assistance, working havoc among 
the besiegers until the Commander- 
in-Chief sent his last summons: she 
should open her doors or he would 
lay waste the whole territory around 
her and train his guns upon the city 
itself. 


ESSENGERS came to Father Paul 
upon the mountain begging him 

to intercede for the doomed city, and 
he hastened to the presence of the 
General to plead for the population. 
The Austrian garrison was in duty 
bound to hold the forts, but the citi- 
zens were largely of Spanish descent 
and had no enmity; in fact, they 
would welcome the soldiers of Spain; 
the city was reduced to last extrem- 
ity and in a few days’ time could not 
but surrender. Would he not spare it 
for the love of God? The besieging 
army had suffered cruelly, and De las 
Minas was not inclined to forgive, 
but he gave way at last. “I would 
not do it for anybody else, but I can- 
not refuse you, Father Paul; I will do 
it for you.” When, almost imme- 
diately after, the surrender came 
and the victors entered the old city, 
they found troops and civilians ex- 
hausted by starvation and privations 
of all kinds, but the population 
greeted the Spaniards with so much 
courtesy and joy that the Command- 
er thanked Father Paul for his time- 
ly intervention. “You were quite 
right, Father,” he said, “and I am 


Left: Ancient Spanish Gateway. Above: Pelagic Wall of Extreme 
Antiquity Surrounding Orbetello. 


glad you induced me to spare them. 
I am very pleased with the people of 
Orbetello.” 

The war was followed by a dread- 
ful pestilence, and the holy solitary 
left his mountain again to minister 
to the plague-stricken. After weeks 
of terrific labors he succumbed to 
the sickness and dragged himself 
back to the mountain, he thought 
to die. When his strength returned 
and days of quiet dawned once more, 
he reminded the citizens of the 
promise they had made him. They 
were deep, indeed, in his debt now, 
and they knew it, but many of them 
were also impoverished, and the work 
advanced but slowly. The Saint and 
his companions turned masons and 
carried bricks, stones and mortar 
upon their shoulders, determined 
that the house of Our Lady should 
be built. St. Paul went to Naples to 
ask assistance of the young Spanish 
prince, Don Carlos, now become King 
of Naples and Sicily, and received 
one hundred pieces of gold from the 
royal purse, but fresh conflicts and 
contentions had arisen, and bitter 
and malicious enemies were found, 
who, as the walls went up, would 
come by night and pull them down. 


HERE is a tradition that St. Michael 

the Archangel came at length 
to the defence of the holy spot and 
was seen with drawn sword and 
wings of threatening might driving 
the wicked away. The _ solitaries 
were able finally to leave the her- 
mitage of S. Antonio, where they 
had endured so much discomfort of 
crowding, cold, rats and in-pouring 
rain, and to occupy their little cells 
in the small, modest, new abode 


which had cost St. Paul so much. 
On September 14, 1737, the simple 
but devout church of the Presenta- 
tion of Our Lady was blessed, but 
only four years later the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved for the first 
time in the Tabernacle. 


T was on June 11, 1741, that the 
small community, now having a 
proper-place of abode and the Rule 
being approved by the Holy See, the 
Passionist Congregation as such, was 
formally established, and in the lit- 
tle church of the Presentation, St. 
Paul of the Cross and his first com- 
panions pronounced their vows, as- 
suming then their beautiful and dis- 
tinctive “Sign” of the Heart with the 
special symbols of the Passion. 
Space does not permit more than a 
mere glance at the simple, human, 
friendly relations which the Saint 
entertained with many persons in 
Orbetello, yet they certainly occupied 
a large place in his daily life. There 
was the Minim Father who was his 
earliest friend there and who be- 
same his confessor. The good lady 
who first woke up to the fact that 
two holy young penitents had gone 
to live on Mount Argentaro and 
might need food. And she sent them 
a small sack of beans. Then the 
Marquis de las Minas, who became 
resident Governor and who loved the 
Saint all his life. Then Casa Grazi, 
the entire family, from the Captain 
father to his sons, the Canon Don 
Atanasio and the maiden daughters, 
in particular that Agnese, a glorious 
conquest of the Saint, converted 
from worldliness at his preaching. 
She is buried at the Presentation Re- 
treat on Mount Argentaro. 
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Lowlier friends were the scattered 
residents of the slopes of the Mount, 
woodmen, charcoal-burners; agricul- 
turists and the boatmen and fisher- 
men of the sea and lake. Many of 
these bore witness to miracles they 
had seen with their own eyes, but the 


man was so simple, so understand- 
ing, so sincere in his affection for 
them that they worshiped the ground 
he walked upon, and nobody in their 
estimation could come anywhere 
near their “Father Paul.” Perhaps 
they were right, for the whole Mount, 


which smells wildly, sylvanly sweet 
of thyme and rosemary, is still more 
fragrant with beautiful, hallowing 
memories, and the lagoon and Orbe- 
tello, the floating city, will be for- 
ever associated with the name of the 
Founder of the Passionist Order. 





A LAYMAN LOOKS AT LIFE 


By Edward L. Coveney 





Lost Sheep 3 


T°HE meeting was a great success. 
Five hundred women, more or less, 

Were hanging on the speaker’s word; 

A falling pin was clearly heard. 


In forty states had urged her cause, 
In forty states had won applause, 
To say naught of Two Hundred per 
That weekly had been voted her. 


“Dear Ladies, this—this is the dawn.” 
In flowing words she carried on, 

“Of finer homes, a finer land, 

If only you will bear a hand. 


“If only you will. take the pains, 

You have the courage and the brains, 

To watch-and-ward your neighbor’s child, 
And guard from ways that are defiled.” 


A Gold-Star Mother 


T night, her house-work done, 
She sits with folded hands; 
And thinks of her lost son 
Who lies in foreign lands. 


The message came at dawn 
That told him he must go, 
His number had been drawn; 
And so—and so—and so— 


She did not worry then, 

She does not worry now; 

For God takes care of men 
Who do their work, somehow. 


But those who sent him there 
She pities all her days; 

For them she kneels in prayer, 
And prays, and prays and prays. 


There was a movement in the rear, 
“Is Mrs. Crosby-Crosby here?” 

A messenger came down the aisle; 
She took the message with a smile; 


Excused herself and, sitting down, 

The first words greeted with a frown; 
Then “Awk—awk—awk.” She said no more, 
But slithered sidewise to the floor. 


The message read, “Come, without fail; 
Your son is held in Camden jail. 

He killed a man he tried to rob. 

We barely saved him from the mob.” 


Sycophants 


LL day she toils, then hastens home to care for 

The man she took for better or for worse. 
The wage she earns is but a pittance, therefore, 
“Sure, Doctor, I’m as good as any nurse.” 


He understands. He knows that kindly neighbors 
Will give a look-in while she is away, 
And do a bit to ease her nightly labors; 


- And he, himself, will call there every day. 


There comes a time, “You need a rest,” they warn her. 
“A rest?” she says. “I'll soon be having one. 

The Doctor says that Tim has turned the corner; 

And thanks to you for all that you have done.” 


The world heeds not; such deeds it greets with silence 
But let a monarch battle for his life, 

With all the aid that wealth can give, and science, 

The world is “Oh, so sorry” for his wife. 
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Dekiie CROMWELL 
is one of those figures in history, not 
numerous, of which we may say that 
they are never presented at their full 
stature. 

He was, in his own line, a genius of 
the first order, and fortune allowed 
him to play a part of the first mag- 
nitude. He is the true creator of the 
English .Reformation, and therefore 
of the general catastrophe which 
overwhelmed the secure and ancient 
civilization of Christendom. 

Yet for a dozen men who could 
tell you a fair amount about his 
master, Henry VIII, or about any 
other of the prominent figures of the 
time there is barely one who could 
give you much more than the name 
of Thomas Cromwell, and, perhaps, 
added to it the fact that it was he 
who undertook the destruction of the 
English monasteries. 


Started From Nothing 


w= is still stranger, most people 
do not connect him with the oth- 
er famous Cromwell, Oliver, though 
Oliver was his great-nephew. But 
there is a reason for that: it has al- 
ways paid the official historians in 
England (and pretty well all English 
history of the modern sort is official 
and anti-Catholic) to pretend that 
Oliver Cromwell was a bluff, middle- 
class person truly representative of 
the English people, and to conceal 
the fact that he was the cadet of an 
immensely wealthy family, one of the 
wealthiest in England, whose gigan- 
tic fortunes came entirely from the 
loot of the Church. 

What adds to one’s estimate of 
Thomas Cromwell’s intellectual stat- 
ure, and one’s corresponding detes- 
tation of the harm he proved capable 
of doing, is the fact that he was the 
sole architect of his own fortunes. 
Alone of the principal Reformation 
figures he started from nothing: no 
birth, no money, no classical or 
clerical education, no friends—noth- 
ing. 

He was the son of a little beer- 


‘THomas 
(ROMWELL 


The Fourth of Twelve Studies of Outstand- 
ing Characters in the English Reformation 


house keeper in Putney. When he 
had grown famous and powerful sto- 
ries grew up about him, of course, 
as they always will about such peo- 
ple, but when you look into them you 
find that the only certain fact is 
what I have just stated: his coming 
from this little beer shop on ‘the 
south bank of the Thames, a little 
above London. 

He went off as a vagabond in early 
youth, and the very little we know 
of him seems to show that he took 
what was then the best chance for 
an adventurous tramp—military ser- 
vice. He seems to have hired him- 
self out to some one of those cap- 
tains who went about gathering 
fighters for hire and then striking a 
bargain with the various princes and 
powers at war; for in those days 
there were no standing armies, and 
no conscription, and when Govern- 
ments wanted to fight they had to 
raise what men they could hurriedly 
and at fairly high pay. 








THOMAS CROMWELL 


E was the son of a little beer-house 
keeper in Putney. 


The great-uncle of the notorious 
Oliver Cromwell. 


In early youth became a vagabond; 
later an adventurous tramp in military 
service. 


Returning to England from Italy, he 
became a money-lender. 


Later he entered the employ of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 


Prompted Henry VIII to threaten the 
Pope with schism. 


Became the lay head of the country 
and the spiritual head of the Church. 


Attained his position by looting the 
Church and destroying the monasteries. 


Was hanged on July 28, 1540. 
— ff 
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The best field for this kind of 
thing was Italy, and thither young 
Cromwell drifted. Probably he got 
some loot out of the fighting; he 
also pretty certainly picked up some 
Italian, for he read Machiavelli and 
in later life would quote his maxims. 

With whatever little capital he had 
got together in this dangerous trade 
he appears in the house of some big 
Italian money-lenders of the day; 
later on he returned to England and 
started on his own as a money 
lender, on quite a large scale. 


Cardinal Wolsey’s Manager 


B™ Thomas Cromwell was much 

more than a money lender, even 
in those first years of his advancing 
manhood. He had got hold of a good 
deal of law, and he had a fine grasp 
of detail in all business, remarkable 
industry, lucidity of judgment and 
rapidity of action. It was these 
which recommended him to the no- 
tice of the great Wolsey. He may 
have been recommended by one of 
the many fairly important people to 
whom he had lent mone; and whose 
bonds he held—for the money lender 
can always get recommendations at 
the expense of relieving his debtor a 
little from pressure. 

Anyhow, he appears as a sort of 
manager for Wolsey in important 
affairs, and so gets richer and richer. 
Unfortunately for Cromwell’s soul, 
and for the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, and indeed throughout Chris- 
tendom, he happened to come into 
Wolsey’s employ just at the moment 
when the great Cardinal was plan- 
ning his new and splendid college at 
Oxford, which was to be something 
much bigger than the University had 
yet known. 

In order to found this College, 
Wolsey had got the Papal authority 
to suppress a certain number of 
small decayed monasteries, draft the 
monks into the larger houses of their 
Orders and use their revenues for 
this great new establishment of his, 
which would also, of course, be of a 
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clerical character. In visiting the 
smaller monasteries, whose wealth 
was thus transferred to another kind 
of clerical use, Wolsey employed 
Thomas Cromwell. And it was in 
these visitations that Cromwell 
learned all the technique of visita- 
tion and enquiry and inventory, and 
all the rest of it. 


In Henry’s Secret Service 


w= Wolsey fell, after Henry’s 
failure to obtain a divorce from 
Rome, Thomas Cromwell played a 
very clever game. He boldly sought 
an interview with the King, the de- 
tails of which are, of course, hidden, 
but the results of which are clear, 
and on the character of which Car- 
dinal Pole has told us the essentials. 
He seems to have urged upon the 
King the policy of threatening the 
Pope with schism unless the divorce 
were ultimately granted. And per- 
haps at the same time he made the 
first suggestion of looting the Church. 

But, though he thus went over to 
the secret service of the King, he 
was not publicly admitted to be a 
royal servant till nearly three years 
later. He was not so foolish as to 
throw over Wolsey, his late master. 
In the first place, he knew very well 
that nothing would make him look 
more odious than ingratitude. In 
the next place, there was nothing to 
be gained by spurning the great man 
who had made his career, and in the 
third place, what I think decided 
him, he knew that Henry in his 
heart regretted the loss of Wolsey. 

The King had been compelled by 
Anne Boleyn to get rid of Wolsey, 
but he would send, semi-privately, 
messages to the fallen minister and 
felt a continued real friendship for 
him; so it would never have paid 
Thomas Cromwell to have given 
Henry the impression that he, Crom- 
well, was Wolsey’s enemy. However, 
Wolsey died soon after, and therefore 
that part of the problem was solved. 

Cromwell continued through the 
successive years of the divorce move- 
ment—that is, 1531, 1532 and 1533— 
to frame and urge the governmental 
policy and to increase the pressure 
on the Pope. He was, for instance, 
the author of that special piece of 
policy called the Annates Bill. 

The Annates were the first year’s 
revenue of any Bishop’s See in Eng- 
land, which was paid over to the 
Papal Court as a tax. A new Bishop 
on being appointed to a See paid 
over the first year’s revenue in this 
fashion to Rome. Cromwell had a 
law made saying that the Annates 
were to be henceforward payable not 
to Rome but to the King’s treasury, 
but adding that whether this law 
should come into effect or not de- 
pended upon the King’s good will. 

The object was, of course, to put 
an increasing strain upon the Papal 


policy. If the Annates had been con- 
fiscated, the Papal treasury would 
have had no cause to bargain, but 
with the threat of confiscation hang- 
ing over the Pope’s head it was 
hoped that he would prove amenable 
to Anne Boleyn’s desire and pro- 
nounce Henry’s marriage with Cath- 
erine null and void. 

In the same way it was Thomas 
Cromwell who pushed through the 
final steps of the schism, ending with 
the decisive act of November, 1534, 
when Henry was declared Head in all 
things, spiritual and temporal, of the 
Realm of England, with power to 
judge in all spiritual cases and to 
define doctrine and the rest of it. 

Cromwell made of his master Hen- 
ry a local lay Pope. And how true 
this is you can see from the fact that 
Henry insisted on Papal titles being 
given to himself; he called himself 
the Vicar of Christ on earth so far 
as the Realm of England was con- 
cerned and had formulas used to 
him which were the same as those 
hitherto used to the Pope by those 
who addressed him official letters. 

Thomas Cromwell by the time all 
this was accomplished—that is, by 
the time Cranmer had pronounced 
the divorce between Henry and 
Catherine of Aragon, by the time 
Henry had married Anne Boleyn, by 
the time Anne Boleyn’s child, Eliza- 
beth, had been born and declared 
heir to the throne—was completely 
master of England and wholly con- 
trolled and managed Henry himself. 


Lay and Spiritual Head 


 Byresne pe was not only the lay 
head of the country—a despotic 
minister with absolute power doing 
what he willed—but he was also the 
spiritual head, for Henry delegated 
to him all his own spiritual power. 
And Cromwell exercised that spirit- 
ual power very thoroughly indeed. 
He made the Bishops understand 
that they were nobodies compared 
with himself, he sent his officials 
throughout their dioceses adjudicat- 
ing and settling and punishing and 
the rest, as though he were a uni- 
versal bishop whose power super- 
seded that of all others. Yet all the 
time Cromwell was only a layman. 

Within a year of Cromwell’s hav- 
ing worked the schism with Rome— 
that is, in 1535—he began two things 
side by side. One was a reign of 
terror, which was inaugurated by the 
arrest and at last the execution of 
the very highly placed people, lay- 
men and clerics, who withstood the 
schism; the other was the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. 

It is with this last activity that 
Cromwell’s name will always be 
chiefly associated. He was the di- 
rect author of the great orgy of loot 
which follows thenceforward for the 
better part of a lifetime, and his mo- 


tive in this move was personal gain. 
The whole of his life had been de- 
voted to acquiring wealth, usua'ly 
by the basest means, and that suffi- 
ciently accounts for all that he did 
in the matter of the religious houses. 


The Looting Begins 


H: began by suppressing the sma!!- 

er houses—that is, those whose in- 
comes were less than what we should 
call today about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. These smaller 
houses accounted for barely a quar- 
ter of the monastic wealth of Eng- 
land. The whole thing was arranged 
after a fashion which testified high- 
ly to Cromwell’s ability, for it was so 
worked that things should lead on 
from one step to another until all 
the monastic and conventional life 
of England was destroyed. 

The first step was merely to take 
an inventory and to begin an exam- 
ination into the alleged irregulari- 
ties of certain houses; the next was 
to declare a policy of confiscation for 
the smaller houses, on the plea that 
they were generally badly managed 
and often corrupt. But while this 
was going on there was no hint of 
attack on monasticism as a religious 
principle or on the monastic wealth 
as a whole. The heads of the great 
houses acquiesced in the movement, 
and monks and nuns from the 
smaller houses were drafted into the 
larger houses, and Cromwell gave it 
to be understood that the money 
taken from the suppressed small 
houses would be used for pious pur- 
poses. 

Then came the last step. No law 
was made compelling the surrender 
of the great houses, like the law that 
had been made to compel the sur- 
render of the smaller ones. Some 
were seized on the plea that they 
had been treasonable, in others the 
Abbot was heavily bribed to surren- 
der his house peacefully to the King, 
in others some charge of theft or 
other crime was trumped up against 
the ruling head of the establishment, 
and altogether in one way or an- 
other every single one of the great 
monastic houses of England was sur- 
rendered to the King and ceased to 
exist. ; 

The wealth did not stay in the 
King’s hands, of course. Cromwell 
himself made a very large fortune 
out of the pickings. He gave no less 
than thirteen monastic estates to his 
nephew (of whom more in a mo- 
ment) .and he gave land as benefac- 
tions right and left, as also did the 
King. Later on much of the Abbey 
lands thus confiscated were given 
away to favorites of the Court or, 
what was very common, were sold at 
half the price or less. 

It is one of the commonest things 
for such of the so-called Reforma- 
tion families as remain—that is, the 
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English families whose wealth is 
founded on the loot of the Church 
in the sixteenth century—to boast 
that they paid for their land honest- 
ly, but when you look into the de- 
tails you nearly always find that they 
got it for an average of ten years’ 
rent—a sum which was about half 
the market prices of the estates. 

Cromwell’s motive in this gigantic 
economic evolution, which made 
about one-fifth of the upper-class 
surplus incomes of England change 
hands, was merely loot. But the ul- 
timate effect, which he did not di- 
rectly intend, was to create a strong 
vested interest against reconciliation 
with Rome. The looted land was 
sold and resold; as time passed fam- 
ilies which had not been enriched 
married into those which had, and 
at last pretty well every landed fam- 
ily in England had been, as it were, 
“pribed” not to admit England being 
made Catholic again. 

Even when Mary Tudor, long after 
Cromwell’s death, proposed reconcil- 
iation with the Papacy the English 
upper classes refused to consider the 
idea unless the Pope would solemnly 
promise they could keep the stolen 
lands—which the Pope reluctantly 
did. Even so, it was their possession 
of the ‘Abbey lands which deter- 
mined all the position of the English 
gentry for a life time and made them 
determined to prevent the return of 
the Mass to England. 

As an example of one of these 
families, let me return to Thomas 
Cromwell’s own nephew, of whom I 
spoke. Cromwell’s sister married a 
young man, the son of another ale- 
house keeper in Putney, called Wil- 
liams-ap-Williams. She had a son, 
Henry, whom Thomas Cromwell took 
up and advanced, making him, be- 
fore he died, entirely out of Church 
loot, one of the wealthiest men in 
England. This nephew dropped the 
name of Williams for the name of 
Cromwell, established his son as a 
great magnate, with his principal 
seat built out of the ruins of a stolen 
nunnery at Hinchenbrooke; and that 
son’s grandson was the Oliver Crom- 
well of the next century. 


Cromwell’s Great Mistake 


HOMAS CROMWELL thus_ ruled 

England (becoming one of the 
richest men of the country in the 
process) right on till 1540. His power 
was, of course, very offensive to the 
old nobles, and even the new upstarts 
were jealous of him. But he feared 
nothing from them so long as he 
could manage the King. 

What broke down his hold over the 
King was a ludicrously simple inci- 
dent. He over-estimated his power 
and tried to make Henry, who had 
long ago put Anne Boleyn to death, 
and whose succeeding wife, Jane 
Seymour, had died, marry into one 





of the little German Protestant 
princes’ families, that of the Duke of 
Cleves, on the lower Rhine. 

Cromwell’s foreign policy was not 
Protestant in any religious sense; he 
was during all his active life indif- 
ferent to religion altogether; but it 
paid him to tie Henry up with the 
Protestant princes of Germany if he 
could, so that there could be no going 
back upon the schism, and so that 
also his own vast fortune, built out 
of confiscated Church lands, could 
be secure. 


HE picture of Blessed Sir Thomas 

More, to be presented in our De- 
cember issue, differs from all others 
in Mr. Belloc’s Gallery of Portraits. It 
is the portrait of a medium through 
which we are enabled to understand 
what the English mind of his day was. 
There is no political problem or plot 
of intrigue attached to his name. 

He was a martyr for the Faith. He 
had all the intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties which attach to genius of his 
kind. He had the temptations which 
beset the intellectual man, the sensi- 
tive scholar, the successful worldly fig- 
ure. To these temptations he partly 
yielded. He finally triumphed over 
them. That is why he is so glorious. 
Again, he acted in complete isolation, 
and laid down his life for one small 
strict point of Catholic doctrine; and, 
what is more, for a point of doctrine on 
which he himself had long doubted. 
He gave himself up as a victim in spite 
of all those things which would make 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out 
of a thousand deceive themselves. This 
is the heroic and almost unique quality 
in More. Of all who bore witness to 
the Faith during the Reformation, his 
would seem to have been the most com- 
plete passion; for he had nothing what- 
ever to uphold him, either within or 
without, except his own resolute de- 
termination. 

When Anne of Cleves ‘came over to 
be married, Henry was disgusted with 
her. Always impulsive and weak as 
he was, he fell into a furious temper 
with Cromwell for having let him in 
for such a botheration as this un- 
suitable marriage. Meanwhile the 
Howards, the heads of the older no- 
bility and close connections by mar- 
riage of MHenry’s, were working 
ceaselessly against Cromwell’s pow- 
er, aS was Henry’s brother in law, 
Seymour, the uncle of the little boy 
who would be the King’s heir. 

What with WHenry’s raging bad 
temper at having been bamboozled 
into the Anne of Cleves marriage, 
what with his irritation in feeling 








that Cromwell acted as though he 
were supreme in the State, and what 
with the Howards and the Seymours 
pushing the King on, the determina- 
tion was taken to get rid of Crom- 
well at last, and in the early summer 
of 1540, when he was a man of well 
over fifty and at the height of his 
power and wealth, he was suddenly 
arrested at the Council board. 


The End of Cromwell 


H: was condemned to death by 
attainder without trial and made 
the few days between the condemna- 
tion and his death both pitiable and 
memorable by the imploring letters 
which he wrote the King begging 
and even screaming for life. He 
ended one of them with the famous 
cry, “Mercy, mercy, mercy.” He 
fawned and cringed, using the most 
extraordinary phrases, comparing 
Henry to God and saying that the 
perfume of the royal hand would 
waft him to Heaven if he were al- 
lowed to kiss it again. 

But it was all in vain: he was to 
die, and die he did on July 28, 1540. 

Then on the scaffold a strange 
thing happened. Cromwell had the 
reputation of being perfectly indif- 
ferent to religion, an atheist con- 
cerned only with this world and 
therefore utterly without scruple. 
He had supported the anti-Catholic 
movement with all his might be- 
cause it made his loot secure. Now 
that he was about to die he declared 
himself, to the astonishment of ev- 
erybody, a firm adherent of the na- 
tional and tradifional faith. His sin- 
cerity had been doubted, but without 
sufficient grounds. 

I think the matter is clear enough. 
He had been horribly afraid of death 
all his life—a trait, by the way, 
which you also find in his great- 
nephew, Oliver. He therefore would 
never contemplate death, and there- 
fore also put religion out of his mind. 
But when he was face to face with 
death and had to deal with it some- 
how he admitted Catholic truth and 
confessed his acceptation of it. The 
phenomenon is not yncommon and 
is quite explicable by all that we 
know of the human mind. 

Whether this last repentance saved 
him or not we cannot tell. But his 
work was accomplished before his 
head fell; he had effected the breach 
with Rome, and by his loot of the 
Church he had made possible all the 
further steps by which England was 
transformed to a Protestant from a 
Catholic country, at the same time 
giving the whole governing class of 
England a strong financial motive 
for never allowing the Mass to re- 
turn to England if they could help it. 

That class, which still has much of 
its old power, remains to this day 
the strongest enemy of the Catholic 
Church in the world. 
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DIVINE MOTHERHOOD 


(iia figures have 
become typical of special graces. We 
think of them as classic instances. 
The mention of Holy Poverty brings 
to mind St. Francis of Assisi. Mysti- 
cal rapture suggests St. Theresa of 
Spain. But if it is of Grief in its 
most sacred form that we think, 
then at once there is presented to us 
the picture of Mary standing be- 
neath her Son’s Cross. 

Holy Grief! The pagan world 
knew no such thing. The heroes of 
antiquity apologize for their tears. 
Mothers weeping for their slaugh- 
tered children may be, indeed, a 
theme for the tragedian, but while 
the story of their bereavement 
wrings our hearts it does nothing to 
hallow sorrow. ; 

To the Stoics any manifestation 
of distress was a sign of weakness. 
According to their teaching, one 
must harden one’s heart against the 
inevitable misfortunes of life. But 
the tear-stained face of Jesus’ 
mother not only gives the heart per- 
mission to grieve but reveals the 
gracious beauty to which the pathos 
of grief may attain. The reddened 
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eyes and swollen face of the weeper 
have here become a theme for high- 
est poetry and noblest art. 


w= Mary bids our tears flow un- 

checked, she rebukes the wild, 
unhallowed sorrow of such as are 
mastered by ‘grief. That which so 
often embitters or renders distraught 
and incoherent, finding expression in 
cries of rebellious impotence, she 
elevated and dignified. 

Christianity reconciles resignation 
to the Will of God with the natural 
outpouring of the burdened heart. 
Christ Himself had wept even while 
He said, “Thy will be done!” Mary’s 
anguish is no reflection upon her 
perfect surrender to the Divine Pur- 
pose. Could she, in violation of that 
Purpose, have delivered her Son from 
His agony, she would not, for all that 
she suffered in witnessing His suffer- 
ings, have done so. Her sobs, though 
they shook her body, did not shake 
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her faith. She believed in God no 
less now that He seemed defeated 
than when her thanksgiving over- 
flowed in the Magnificat. No taint of 
rebellion mars the sanctity of her 
tears. Her agony was sanctified by 
His. She wept for Him, but she also 
wept with Him. The tragedy of 
human infamy which had bowed 
Him in the Garden was, through her 
sympathy with Him, her burden also. 
Through that intimacy which had 
been theirs, she knew what the 
broken-hearted Savior, the thwarted 
Lover of mankind, was passing 
through and shared with Him the 
horror with which He foresaw the 
judgment that must follow. 


6 depo jibes that fell on her ears, the 
scowling hatred she saw in the 
faces of his murderers she perceived 
with His ears and eyes and in His 
spirit. Where He forgave, she must 
forgive also. Standing beneath His 
Cross, she could feel no vindictive- 
ness. No wild raving against the men 
who tortured Him, such as would 
have been natural, broke through 
her quiet sobbing. 
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That heart which had rejoiced 
with all mankind in the deliverance 
which His birth had heralded, sor- 
rowed, mother-like, now for those 
who rejected the proffered Gift. In 
Mary’s grief is no anticipation of the 
centuries of cruel persecution by 
which the Jews were to suffer in the 
years to come. “They know not what 
they do,” was echoed by at least one 
listener. 

As far as she could she shared the 
infamy of His death. Save St. John, 
the disciples had fled, but she proud- 
ly proclaimed herself the mother of 
this “Criminal.” Yet, though He was 
crucified between two thieves with 
every indignity spite could invent 
and nailed to a Cross, she shrank 
not from advertising by her tears 
that He was her Son. Nor can I think 
that she reproached those who had 
deserted Him. Holy love had her 
heart to itself and permitted no 
harsh judgment to mar its contem- 
plation of the Crucified. 

With what complete identification 
of herself with the Sufferer she 
watched every contortion of the 
twisted limbs! She was His mother. 
She had nursed Him at her breasts. 
The baby hands now nailed to the 
Cross had stroked her face. She 
could remember the maternal pride 
with which she had watched the 
body, so cruelly tortured, grow to 
maturity. 

The very features of the blood- 
stained face revealed a semblance to 
her own. A man can scarcely under- 
stand the closeness of the physical 
tie which binds a woman to her 
child. But Mary realized it to the 
full when her Child’s every pang was 
registered in her sensitive mother’s 
heart. 


Bom to Him by deepest spiritual 

Sympathy as well as by the natu- 
ral bond of the flesh, how could she 
escape sharing His crucifixion? Did 
she wish, now that she was drawn by 
her adoring love into the vortex of 
His Passion, that she had not loved 
so whole-heartedly? Did she regret 
having exposed her heart to such a 
storm of pity? 

She might have reserved some part 
of her affections, but she had com- 
mitted all her treasure to this 
wrecked Vessel. The Ship that foun- 
dered on Calvary carried as cargo 
all the happiness she could hope for, 
in this world or the next. Did she 
blame herself for such reckless lov- 
ing? 

The mothers of other sons, when 
the time for separation came, have 


been glad to realize that they pos-’ 


sessed an imdependent existence 
which the death of their child could 
not affect. In that hour they have 
known that it was well they had held 
something back and that their love 
had been on the safe side of idolatry. 


They were not committed beyond the 
possibility of retreat arid, when the 
warning came, they could withdraw 
honorably. Else, entangled with 
mortality, had they been drawn 
down with it into the grave. But 
Mary had no such reserves. Her Son 
was her God, her maternal affection 
was her religion. She could not fly 
from earth to Heaven in order to 
escape the full measure of the trag- 
edy, for Heaven itself was involved. 
There was no Heaven apart from 
Jesus, and Jesus was being crucified. 
Not in any corner of the Universe 
was there a refuge from the tornado 
of her Son’s Passion. 


peat was what came of mothering 

God. It shut you up with Him abso- 
lutely, no matter what agony He 
might endure. It was like being on 
the high seas, out of sight of land, 
knowing that you sail under a Cap- 
tain avid of danger. Such a pas- 
senger must accept as his own the 














risks which the Captain takes. There 
is no alternative to going through 
with the voyage. Be it for good or 
ill, the fortunes of the traveler are 
bound up with those of the ship. 


HAT is where the heroism of Our 

Lady’s devotion becomes apparent. 
She stood by the Cross, she bound 
herself to the Mast of the vessel 
that was going down in deep seas. 
Such a passenger as we have de- 
scribed might at least close his eyes 
to the green monsters rolling upon 
the doomed craft, might go beneath 
decks to avoid the spectacle if not 
the actuality of danger, drug his 
senses to drown his fears. But the 
mother of Jesus sought no allevia- 
tion—none whatever! 

The full force of the hurricane 
broke on her frail figure. The Cruci- 
fied did not draw a painful breath 
but she felt it. Compelled by the very 
sensitiveness of her nature and the 
intensity of her love to measure His 
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pain, she used no anodyne to deaden 
the impression of His sufferings. Not 
for her was the relief of callousness, 
such as those whose profession brings 


them much in contact with pain 


may adopt. The constancy of her 
station at the Cross indicates much 
more than her triumph over the fear 
which had scattered the disciples; it 
indicates a triumph over her fear of 
Christ. 


Ms fear the Divine Judge, but the 
Crucified, too, has His terrors for 
such as have committed themselves 
to Him in faith and love. Carrying 
His Cross, He breaks in on our com- 
placent optimism. We shrink from 
the sight of blood, but He insists on 
baptizing us in the red stream that 
flows from His hands and feet and 
side. We close our ears to the groans 
and cries of the world’s victims, but 
His voice, speaking from the Cross, 
penetrates our defences. He has lit- 
tle mercy on the selfishness which, 
for comfort, would forget Calvary. 

“That be far from Thee, Lord,” we 
exclaim with St. Peter when He 
would bring to mind His Passion. 
But the shattering realism with 
which He makes us face the Fact 
and His “Thou savorist not the things 
that are of God, but the things that 
are of men,” deprive us of the pow- 
ers of flight. The Cross must be con- 
fronted and contemplated till it has 
branded itself on our inmost con- 
sciousness, searing our pride and 
killing our lust. 

There is no escape. We have no 
other Christ save the Crucified. The 
attempts to regard His death as but 
an accident irrelevant to His mission 
have proved vain. Christ lived to 
die on the Cross. You can detach 
Socrates and his teaching from the 
cup of hemlock and suffer no loss. 
But you cannot detach Jesus from 
the Tragedy of Calvary without de- 
stroying His essential*significance. 

And without this crucified Lord 
you cannot have God. That is the 


only God we have. Refuse to face 
the Cross and you refuse to face God 
in His central and most characteris- 
tic revelation. Because Jesus is God 
we have no alternative than to ac- 
cept Him and to accept Him, not as 
we would like Him to have been (the 
wise Teacher, the kindly Guest, the 
Poet sentimentalising over flowers 
and children) but as He actually 
was—the Man of Sorrows, butchered 
to “make a Jewish holy day.” We 
have no choice as to the manner of 
God we shall worship. There is only 
One, and He suffered a bloody death 
on Golgotha as a criminal. If we 
won’t have that sort of God we must 
go without any at all. 

The Catholic is bound to Him not 
only by baptismal vows but, like 
Mary, physically. We who have par- 
taken of His Body must face out the 
storm with Him. The Blessed Virgin 
was compelled to take up her station 
on Calvary because she had given 
Him her flesh and was thus physical- 
ly identified with Him and could not 
desert Him without betraying her 
deepest self. 

We are compelled to do the same 
because He has given us His Flesh in 
the Blessed Sacrament. That makes 
us His prisoners, binds us to the Mast 
of the sinking vessel, compels us to 
go through with the experience of 
His Passion. He has given us of His 
Spirit and of His Body, and that 
unites us with Him in both His spir- 
itual and physical sufferings. 


O’ anodynes calculated to deaden 
our appreciation of what those 
sufferings were the world is full. And 
not the least dangerous of these is 
the exercise of the imagination on 
the Passion apart from the con- 


science. Thousands have witnessed 


the Oberammergau Play for whom 
the spectacle will have no religious 
and personal message. The memory 
of it, in those cases, must be inevita- 
bly lost amid a multitude of others. 

But the Mass, with its impressive 


repetition of the Holy Sacrifice, may 
become for us no more than a spec- 
tacle or an unintelligible religious 
rite devoid of any spiritual signifi- 
cance. To hear Mass thus is to 
stand beneath the Cross hearing and 
seeing nothing, the idle spectator of 
the infinitely significant Drama of 
Redemption. But to hear Mass as 
Our Lady witnessed the actual Cru- 
cifixion is a costly experience in- 
volving an interior participation in 

Christ’s sufferings. 


HE has been born in us, and we 
must pay what may be called the 
price of motherhood. He has united 
Himself with us in the most intimate 
way, and we cannot honorably sepa- 
rate ourselves from Him when the 
relationship becomes inconvenient. 
The Catholic conception of marriage 
forbids the wife to seek release even 
though the husband is penalised as 
a criminal or is rendered helpless as 
a permanent invalid. They are “one 
flesh”—no human law and no faith- 
lessness can obliterate that fact. 

A still higher law declares that the 
members of Christ’s Church are “one 
flesh” with Him and that they have 
united themselves with Him “for bet- 
ter for worse.” How then can they 
plead that, since He to Whom they 
are bound has been executed as a 
felon and suffered the cruelest of 
deaths, the partnership is dissolved? 
Is the Cross a legitimate ground for 
divorce? And if not, then must it 
be faced, not mechanically, not out 
of a dull sense of duty, not unwilling- 
ly, but with full attention to what it 
means and with a heart sensitively 
aware of the Divine Victim’s agony. 

For Christ is not to be known or 
possessed apart from His Cross, and 
apart from the Crucified we have no 
God. Refusal to face the Fact of 
Calvary means ultimately refusal to 
admit the Fact of the Incarnation, 
and this, in its turn, means no less 
than the denial of the One and Only 
and True God. 








Magdalen 


By Katherine Burton 


HEN the darkness comes on me, taking toll of courage; 
V V When life seems a barren hill, swept by winds of sorrow,— 


Comes to my remembrance then another bitter hill top, 
And one who wept that Love hung dead and would not wake for weeping. 


Oh, bring to my grief torn heart, Lord, a sense of flowers. 
Comfort me with memory of one long gone Springtime morning— 
Show to me of little faith how another woman 
Lost You once upon a Cross and found You in a Garden. 











IMPEDIMENTS TO 


No. 4 in the Canon 
Law of Marriage 





Is every one free to marry? 

“All can marry who are not forbid- 
den by law.” Canon 1035. 

“What is meant by “forbidden by 
law”? 

While every person has an inher- 
ent right to marry, it is not an abso- 
lute right. The law which stands in 
the way of marriage may be either 
Divine or human. The former may be 
divided into the natural or positive 
law, and the latter into the ecclesias- 
tical or civil law. 

Whom do these laws oblige? 

All persons are bound by the im- 
pediments of the natural and Divine 
positive laws, regardless of creed. 
Impediments of the ecclesiastical law 
affect only the baptized, and those 
of the civil law the unbaptized. 

Where does the Church obtain her 
power to make laws for the marriage 
of baptized persons? 

The Church obtains the power to 
make laws for the baptized from 
Christ, Who instituted her the sole 
authority with reference to the Sac- 
raments. Since marriage is a Sacra- 
ment it belongs to the jurisdiction of 
the Church. “To decree and ordain 
about the Sacrament is, by the will 
of Christ, so much a part of the 
power and duty of the Church, that 
it is plainly absurd to maintain that 
even the smallest particle of power 
has been transferred to the civil 
ruler” (Leo XIII, Ency. Arcanum). It 
would be absurd for the civil power 
to regulate the administration of the 
Sacrament of Baptism, for it is out- 
side its jurisdiction. The same prin- 
ciple holds for the regulation of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 


Has the State no authority what- 
cver over the marriages of the bap- 
tized? 

The State has no authority over 
the bond of marriage among the 
baptized, for, being a Sacrament, it 
is outside its jurisdiction. However, 
the State is competent to legislate 
with regard to the civil effects of sac- 
ramental marriages, Canon 1016. 


What is meant by the civil effects 
of marriage? 

The civil effects of marriage are 
those things which follow upon the 
valid celebration of marriage, and 
which have to do with the temporal 
order, such as registration, the dow- 
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ry, the right of succession, the divi- 
sion of property, and the like. The 
civil law may also demand that a 
license he obtained before marriage. 

How does the Church make known 
who are forbidden to marry? 

The Church makes known who are 
forbidden to marry by means of her 
legislation with reference to impedi- 
ments. 

What is an impediment to mar- 
riage? 

An impediment to marriage may 
be defined as a circumstance, estab- 
lished by law, which renders the 
marriage contract either unlawful or 
invalid. 

Why does the Church establish im- 
pediments? 

The Church is not the only source 
of matrimonial impediments. As 
said above, impediments to marriage 
may arise both from the law of na- 
ture and the Divine positive law. The 
Church, by reason of her sole juris- 
diction over the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage, adds to the impediments of 
the natural law and the Divine posi- 
tive law for reasons of the private 
and public good, as well as for the 
respect due to the Sacrament. 

How are impediments divided, 
with reference to their effect on the 
contract of marriage? 

Impediments with respect to their 
effect on the contract of marriage 
are divided into prohibitive impedi- 
ments and nullifying impediments. 

What is the difference between a 
prohibitive impediment and a nulli- 
fying impediment? 

A prohibitive impediment is a 
grave prohibition to marry, but if 
the marriage is contracted it is valid, 
though sinful. A nullifying impedi- 
ment is a-grave prohibition to marry, 
and renders the marriage invalid, if 
attempted. Canon 1036. 

What are prohibitive impediments? 

The prohibitive impediments are 
the following simple vows: the vow 
not to marry, the vow of virginity, 
the vow of perfect chastity, the vow 
to receive Holy Orders, and the vow 
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to embrace the religious life. Added 
to these impediments arising from 
simple vows are the impediments of 
mixed religion, and legal adoption, 
in places where the civil law makes 
the latter relation a prohibitive im- 
pediment. Canons 1058, 1059, 1060. 

What is the impediment of mixed 
religion? 

The impediment of mixed religion 
arises between two baptized persons, 
one of whom is a Catholic, and the 
other a member of an heretical or 
schismatical sect. Canon 1060. 
(Mixed marriages will be treated 
more fully in a subsequent issue.) 

What is the impediment of legal 
adoption? 

Adoption is a legal act establish- 
ing relations of parenthood and fil- 
iation recognized by law between 
persons not so related by nature. 
Where the civil law forbids marriage 
between the adopter and the adopt- 
ed, the Church also recognizes the 
impediment as prohibitory. Where 
the civil law makes adoption a nulli- 
fying impediment to marriage the 
Church recognizes it in the same 
way. In the United States it does not 
appear that any State makes legal 
adoption an impediment to marriage. 


Does membership in condemned 
societies, such as the Freemasons, 
constitute a prohibitive impediment? 

Strictly speaking, membership in 
condemned societies is not an im- 
pediment to marriage, but the 
Church warns the faithful against 
contracting marriage with persons 
of this kind, and also apostates from 
the Catholic Church, and those of 
bad reputation. Pastors shall not as- 
sist at the marriage of Catholics with 
those who belong to condemned soci- 
eties, and unworthy persons, unless 
the matter is referred to the Ordi- 
nary of the place, who, for grave 
reasons, may permit the marriage, 
but only under the same guarantee 
as prescribed for mixed marriages. 
Canons 1065, 1066. 


What is meant by a simple vow? 

A vow is a deliberate promise made 
to God to do something which is 
better than its omission, e.g., the 
vow of perfect chastity is a promise 
made to God to practise something 
which is more excellent than mar- 
riage. A vow is simple when it lacks 
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the form prescribed by the Church 
for a solemn vow. Canon 1308. 


Suppose that one is in doubt 
whether or not he made a vow, or 
only a promise? 

The best thing to do is to consult 
one’s confessor and follow his deci- 
sion. 


If a person made a simple vow not 
to marry, or to practise perfect chas- 
tity, and afterward wished to marry, 
could the vow be dispensed? 

Those who take vows should not 
seek to be freed from their obliga- 
tion: “If thou has vowed anything to 
God, defer not to pay it” (Ecclus. 
5:4). But for grave and urgent rea- 
could the vow be dispensed? 


Who can dispense from simple 
vows? 

This matter can be arranged 
through one’s confessor. Ordinarily 
the Bishop, or Ordinary, of the dio- 
cese is the one who grants a dispen- 
sation from the simple vows enume- 
rated above. The dispensation of 
two of the simple vows which impede 
marriage are reserved to the Holy 
See. They are the vow of perfect and 
perpetual chastity, and the vow to 
embrace the religious life of solemn 
vows, provided these vows were made 
absolutely and after the completion 
of the 18th year of age. Canon 1309. 


What are the nullifying impedi- 
ments to marriage? 

The nullifying impediments are 
the following: age, impotence, exist- 
ing marriage, Holy Orders, solemn 
vow, difference of worship, crime, 
consanguinity, public decency, affin- 
ity, abduction, spiritual relationship, 
and legal adoption, where the latter 
is a nullifying impediment by virtue 
of the civil law. 

What is the impediment of age? 

The impediment of age means that 
a valid marriage cannot take place 
unless a male has completed his six- 
teenth year, and a female her four- 
teenth year. Canon 1067. 

What is the impediment of impo- 
tence? 

Impotence means the incapacity 
to: perform the marriage act in a 
manner suitable for the propagation 
of children. Impotence which is an- 
tecedent to marriage and perpetual, 
whether on the part of the man or 
of the woman, whether known to the 
other or not, nullifies marriage by 
the law of nature. Impotence does 
not mean sterility, as said before in 
Chapter 1. Canon 1068. 

What is the impediment of existing 
marriage? 

Existing marriage means that a 
person already validly married can- 
not marry another party while his 
partner is alive. This impediment 
arises from the Divine positive law 
forbidding polygamy (Matt. 19:3). 
Canon 1069. 


What is the impediment of Holy 
Orders? 

Holy Orders is an impediment es- 
tablished by the Latin Church, 
which renders marriage invalid for 
all those who have received at least 
the Order of Subdeacon. Canon 1072. 
The Church demands celibacy of her 
clergy for the better performance of 
their religious duties. (See I Cor. 
7:32 seq.) In some of the Oriental 
Catholic Churches clerics may mar- 
ry, provided they do so before being 
made subdeacons. 


What is the impediment of dispar- 
ity of worship? 

Disparity of worship is an impedi- 
ment existing between a person bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church and an 
unbaptized person. Formerly the 
impediment bound all baptized per- 
sons, but since the new Code of 
Canon Law went into effect (May 19, 
1918) the impediment affects only 
baptized Catholics and unbaptized 
persons. Canon 1070. Therefore 
marriages contracted by baptized 
non-Catholics with unbaptized per- 
sons will no longer be regarded as 
invalid because of disparity of wor- 
ship. 

What is the impediment of solemn 
vow? 

A solemn vow of chastity taken in 
a religious order. Canon 1073. 


What is the impediment of crime? 

Crime is a three-fold impediment: 
(a) it exists between those who com- 
mit adultery with a mutual promise 
of marriage, or who attempt mar- 
riage, even civilly; (b) between those 
who have committed adultery, and 
one kills his or her lawful married 
partner; (c) and between two per- 
sons who have conspired in causing 
the death of either’s married part- 
ner, even though they have not com- 
mitted adultery. The impediment 
always supposes a sin against the 
bond of an existing marriage. Canon 
1075. 


What is the impediment of con- 
sanguinity? 

Consanguinity, or blood relation- 
ship, invalidates marriage in all de- 
grees of the direct line, and to the 
third degree of the collateral, or in- 
direct line. Canon 1076. 


How is blood relationship com- 
puted? 

Blood relationship is computed by 
lines and degrees. Lines of blood 
relationship designate the manner 
in which persons descend from the 
common stock, and degrees indicate 
the distance of that relationship. 
There are two lines of blood relation- 
ship, the direct and the indirect. In 
the diréct line one person descends 
from the other—e. g., father, son, 
grandson. In the indirect line per- 
sons do not descend from one an- 
other, but all have a common pro- 
genitor. The direct line is like the 


trunk, and the indirect line like the 
branches of a tree. Thus, brother 
and sister, first cousins and second 
cousins, are all related to one com- 
mon progenitor. There are as many 
degrees in the direct line as there 
are generations, not counting the 
common stock. Thus, a grandson is 
related to his grandfather in the 
second degree of the direct line. In 
the indirect line there are as many 
degrees as there are generations on 
on side, if both lines are equal. Thus, 
the children of brother and, sister are 
related in the second degree, equal, 
of the indirect line. If the lines are 
unequal there are as many degrees 
as there are generations on the 
longer side. Thus, between an uncle 
and niece there are two degrees on 
one side and one degree on the other. 
Canons 96, 97. 


What is the impediment of affin- 
ity? 

Affinity arises from a valid mar- 
riage and nullifies marriage between 
a husband and the blood relations of 
his wife to the second degree of the 
indirect line and in every degree of 
the direct line. Thus, a man cannot 
marry the mother or sister or niece 
of his deceased wife. The same im- 
pediment holds the wife in regard to 
the blood relations of her deceased 
husband. Canons 97, 1077. 


What is the impediment of public 
decency? 

Public decency is an impediment 
existing between those who have 
contracted an invalid marriage or 
who are living in open and notori- 
ous concubinage. The impediment 
exists to the second degree of the 
direct line. Thus a man bound by 
this impediment cannot marry the 
daughter or granddaughter, mother 
or grandmother of the woman with 
whom he contracted an invalid mar- 
riage or with whom he has lived in 
open and notorious concubinage. 
This impediment binds the woman 
to the same degree with regard to 
the relations of the man. Canon 
1078. 


What is meant by concubinage? 

Concubinage is the retention, ei- 
ther in one’s own house or in a 
strange house, of a woman for the 
purpose of continued illicit cohabita- 
tion. 


What is the impediment of abduc- 


tion? 

Abduction, or the violent taking 
away or retention of a woman by a 
man with a view to marriage, nulli- 
fies marriage as long as the woman 
remains in the power of the abduc- 
tor. Canon 1074. This impediment 
is intended to safeguard the freedom 
of consent to marriage. 


What is the impediment of spirit- 
ual relationship? 

Spiritual relationship, as an im- 
pediment to marriage, arises only 
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from the Sacrament of Baptism and 
nullifies marriage between the spon- 
sors and the person baptized and be- 
tween the person baptizing and the 
person baptized. Canons 768, 1079. 
The impediment of spiritual rela- 
tionship arising from Baptism no 
longer exists between the baptizer 
and the sponsors or between the 
sponsors and the parents of the per- 
son baptized. 


Does spiritual relationship arise 
from the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion? 

Spiritual relationship arises be- 
tween the person confirmed and the 


sponsor, but the relationship does 
not constitute an impediment to 
marriage. 


Does an impediment affecting only 
one party also affect the other party? 

Yes, an impediment affecting only 
one party indirectly affects the other. 
Canon 1036. Thus, if one party is 
validly married, he is directly affect- 
ed by the impediment of existing 
marriage, and every other party in- 
directly affected. 

Are the above mentioned impedi- 
ments dispensable? 

It depends. An impediment of the 
natural law, as impotence, and an 





impediment of the Divine positive 
law, as existing marriage, cannot be 
dispensed. But some of the impedi- 
ments of the ecclesiastical law may 
be dispensed by the proper authority 
for sufficient reasons. 

How much does a dispensation 
cost? 

A dispensation, as said before, does 
not “cost” anything. It is not a 
question of buying and selling. But 
a small tax to defray expenses in- 
volved in expediting a dispensation is 
required from those who are able to 
pay. Those too poor to pay are 
dispensed gratis, 


ONLY AN INDIAN 


By 
George S. Brady 


1 Ea in Para- 
guay, a marvel of seasons! A heavy 
carpet of luxuriant green hid the 
last traces of Winter’s brown. The 
guayacans, like great balls of gold, 
reared their heads through the hill- 
side forests, with here and there a 
monster lapacho radiant in blazing 
purple. On the edge of the wood the 
wild oranges were beginning to drop 
their petals in showers of white. 

The open space in front the low 
hanging thatched roofs of the ran- 
chos made a romantic picture against 
. the background of the forest. Pur- 
ple bogenvilla and bright scarlet 
poinsettia covered their walls. I 
paused and breathed long the intox- 
icating air, heavy with the exotic 
perfume of orange flower and jas- 
mine. Paraguay, siempre florida, 
ever blooming, land of romance! 
Through my mind kept recurring the 
Strains of an old melody, 

“Angels fold their wings and rest 

In that Eden of the west.” 

The village was fully astir in the 
morning sun. A few bare-legged 
boys played in the open field, the 
quaint chanting tones of their In- 
dian calls adding to the romance of 
the scene. A group, mostly women 
and children, idled about the front 
of one of the huts. : 

From the rancho came the plain- 
_ tive sound. of a native guitar. 
Through a low lying stretch of jun- 
gle the ruined stone tower of an 


ancient church reared its ragged 
form. The weird melody of the gui- 
tar, half Christian, half barbarian, 
like faint echoes of the past, stirred 
memories of days gone by. My 
thoughts kept time to the sad wail- 
ing air and wandered back to the 
happier days of this old race now re- 





7 » § 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


In view of the Paraguayan-Bolivian 
disputes the accompanying story is 
quite timely. It deals with the people 
whom the author knew intimately for 
a number of years in residence with 
them. He was formerly American 
Trade Commissioner to Paraguay, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 


\ P 


duced to poverty and ignorance. 
They carried me back through the 
centuries. In that intoxicating air 
of an Eden I dreamed and the kalei- 
doscope of a nation passed through 
my mind. 











F2 two hundred years mission- 
aries of the Society of Jesus la- 
bored amongst the Upper Parana 
tribes. A half century before the 
first settlers had landed on the 
shores of New England Spanish and 


UNERAL 


German Jesuits established perma- 
nent missions in the heart of the 
South American continent. Whole 
tribes of the Paraguayan Guaranies, 
greatest of all the wild aboriginal na- 
tions of the Americas, submitted to 
the community life of the mission 
towns, working in the fields, spin- 
ning, weaving, building themselves 
churches and schools of stone and 
printing books in the native lan- 
guage. 
cal ~ *” 
EVER more than a hundred Euro- 
peans taught in the missions at 
one time, but the neophytes reached 
sometimes to 200,000, bowing to the’ 
teachings with zeal and devotion, 
attending Mass in the mornings, la- 
boring, stopping for prayers at stated 
hours, retiring at the sound of the 
curfew. Never was monastery more 
orderly in carrying out its program 
of work and prayer. In the commu- 
nity at large chiefs were elected, 
armies were raised, festivals were 
kept, learning evolved out of dark- 
ness. Under this communal empire, 
surrounded by vast depths of forest 
and separated from the intrigues of 
European civil rule by months of 
sailing, more than a million Indians 
grew from childhood, led lives of 
saints and passed on almost unknown 
to the world. 
Then came destruction of the or- 
ganization that had taken infinite 
pains to erect. The jealousies of the 
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colonial governors conquered at last, 
and the Spanish King was led to or- 
der the expulsion of the Jesuits. 
Eighty of these men, all that held 
this empire together, obediently left 
their missions, taking with them asa 
ruit of their labors nothing but the 
mean clothes on their backs. With 
a legion of armed and trained war- 
riors and 200 troopers in each of the 
thirty towns behind them they might 
have seized the whole colonial gov- 
ernment, but at the word from their 
provincial they turned the reins over 
to lay Cabildos and departed. 

Disheartened and uncomprehend- 
ing, the Indian chiefs addressed a 
petition to the Governor in the far 
off port of Buenos Aires: “We beg 
that the Sons of St. Ignatius may 
continue to live with us. We suppli- 
cate to the King for the love of God 
—men, women and young pray with 
tears in their eyes. We shall go to 
the Devil. Our children will flee to 
the forests to do evil. Our people 
will be lost. We know it well.” 

In twenty years the ruin was ac- 
complished. The Indians, unattend- 
ed, dispersed in the forests. Rank 
vegetation grew up in the plazas of 
the towns. Orange groves went wild, 
and fast growing tropical trees split 
the stone walls of the churches with 
their roots. The work of two centu- 
ries faded away. 

A century and a half more passed, 
full of strife, revolution, civil war 
and political anarchy. The iron- 
handed rule of dictators in the dis- 
tant cities crushed out the last ves- 
tiges of the free towns. Nothing re- 
mained of the missions but a few 
hewn stone walls or a crumbling 
church tower in the midst of the 
forest. The descendants of the Gua- 
ranies were scattered, living alone a 
semi-civilized existence in their huts 
in the woods. Their great fathers, 
the missionaries, had never been re- 
turned to them. 


* * * 


T= dirge ceased. I shook off the 
dream phantasy. Out of the 
rancho slowly moved a procession 
preceded by boys swinging little 
earthen jars from which arose 
clouds of incense. In the beauty of 
the spring morning the white clothes 
of the women blended radiantly with 
the bright colors of the forest. At 
the front of the line walked an old 
woman, carrying on her head a di- 
minutive box surmounted by a pro- 
fusion of flowers. Behind marched 
the women with bowed heads, their 
bare legs and bronzed throats show- 
ing out from the scant dresses of na- 
tive cotton. Some carried wreaths 
of orange blossoms, others branches 
of pindo, the great palm that in the 
night wind is said to sigh with the 
souls of the dead Guaranies. 
Silently the procession moved over 
the jungle path, through the drop- 


ping white petals of the wild orange, 
the air fragrant with the heavy smell 
of the fresh foliage. Before the 
ruins of the old stone temple the line 
halted, and the box was deposited at 
the foot of the native angel, whose 
long wings of red granite stretched 
out to protect the ancient holy font. 

Tapers of brown wax were lighted. 
Native incense was added to the fire 
in the clay bowls, and then began 
with a strange primitive ingenuous- 
ness the funeral chant, neither pa- 
gan nor Christian, the product of 
two centuries of tradition handed 
from generation to generation. 

oo * ¥ 


Baw the stone altar, broken and 
pitted by time, the soul of the 
child was offered to the Great Mys- 
terious One. The women bowed rev- 
erently, while the droning tones of 
the old woman chanted a litany in 
sing-song Guarani. The women, 
grouped about, repeated the words 
plaintively. The many sounds of the 
forest seemed to become silent be- 
fore the doleful services. 

“Nyandé Yara, Our Lord,” chanted 
the women, “Father of the blue sky, 
Lord of the plains, of the animals 
and of men.” 

“Nyanda Yara, Lord of the hurri- 
cane, whose voice sounds in the 
thunder.” 

“Nyanda Yara, Tupa, Our Lord, 
God, force, light, seed, essence, soul, 
form of all things, behold thy work 
returning to thy mysterious bosom.” 

Over and over the notes of the 
melancholy chant, varied and weird, 
resounded through the ruins of the 
church, while the mounting sun beat 


down on all with tropical fierceness. 

“Good One, Terrible One, Thou art 
the night and the day, the wind that 
moves the palms, the breath of the 
new born, the smile of the child that 
dies.” 

The mourners picked up the coffin 
and carried it to the open space 
where a hole was prepared to receive 
it, continuing their chant and strange 
mumbled prayers. 

“Nyanda Yara, Soul of everything, 
here is thy work returning to thy 
bosom.” 

With their bare hands the boys 
filled in the hole with earth. Slowly, 
fitfully sobbing, the women picked 
their way back through the forest. 

I gulped down a strange lump that 
had mounted into my throat and 
brushed away a moisture that had 
gathered in my eyes under the hot 
sun. 

ok * * 

M* thoughts turned again back on 

the days of the Conquistadores. 
They turned to the great civilization 
that seemed far off and unreal. Arts 
and progress counted for nothing. 
Here before me was a nation of true 
human hearts, a rich ground for the 
seed of truth, but lost to the cause of 
human progress because of the greed 
of men. I thought of the newer 
Communism that is now sweeping 
the world to engulf them. I thought 
of the thousands of missionaries who 
go forth from the great civilized cen- 
ters. Out of all of them was there 
never to appear a Patrick or an Au- 
gustine who would come and build 
from such promising material a great 
and cultured people? 








Belloc’s “Joan of Arc’”’ 
By James Edward Patrick Butler 


IOGRAPHERS of Saints are dreadful bores. 
They count the parts but never seem to know 
The vital thing that makes the wonder go. 
They tally prodigies like shooting-scores: 
They do not see the widely swinging doors 
Of the great heart. Now here is one with eyes. 
His Saint can walk the earth and touch the skies, 
He does not strive to pass her as she soars. 


Strong-limbed and sane she canters down the page, 
Saint Joan of Arc in substance and in truth. 
Here is the pulse of that undying youth 
Which fills the world with hope and hell with rage. 
Omnipotence and impotence in one, 
Saint Joan of Arc is riding to the Sun. 
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Illustrations 
By Florence Harrison 


I AM told that there is 

a department in the Post Office 
where damaged missives are officially 
patched up before being allowed to 
proceed on their way. This benevo- 
lent aspect of officialdom was well 
reflected in the mind of young Colum 
Macready, whose work brought him 
in occasional contact with the 
sticky labels bearing the inscription: 
“Found damaged and officially 
sealed.” “Tinkered” might have been 
more expressive of the kind-hearted 
operation of the Post Office; but, 
however it was, Colum Macready oc- 
casionally performed the good office. 
One morning, when he was en- 
gaged in his ordinary duties as sort- 
er, he came across something which 
attracted his attention. It was an 
unmounted photograph which was 
lying loose among the mail. It was 
the portrait of a Franciscan friar. 
Colum recognized it at once, being of 
the household of Faith. It must 
have dropped out of one of the pack- 
ets on the sorting table. The next 
moment his quick eye detected an 
envelope which, although adequately 
stamped for correspondence, was un- 
sealed. It was addressed to a Miss 
Camilla O’Flynn, and in one corner 
were inscribed the letters “S. A. G.” 
Now young Colum Macready rather 
fancied himself at putting two and 
two together. It was a grievance 
with his wife that the sum total not 
infrequently worked out at five; but 
Norah never thought of Colum as 
being anything beyond “a great 
dear.” Here was a letter addressed 
to an Irishwoman and placed under 
the protection of St. Antony. Obvi- 
ously the photograph of the friar 
would have dropped out from the 


S.A. 


unsealed envelope, and St. Antony 
had come to the rescue in calling 
Colum’s attention to it. 

In a twinkling he had thrust the 
photo back into the envelope and 
with a swift application of his tongue 
sealed the latter. And in such wise 
Miss Camilla O’Flynn’s letter went 
on its way. 

It was only when it had gone be- 
yond recall that Colum Macready 
came across a long, thin envelope in 
a badly damaged condition. Never 
of a superfine quality, it had evident- 
ly been hiking under rough condi- 
tions on its second journey through 
the post, for a white plaster on its 
face contained the name of a new 
addressee, “Sister Mary Clement.” 

It also had the letters “S. A. G.” in 
a corner—the torn one, to wit, which 
was unduly ironical. “S. A.” had 
plainly not performed the office im- 
plied by the “G.” in the way that he 
should. 

Colum pursed up his lips and then 
nipped a long, low whistle in the bud. 
Here was a go! The photograph 
might quite as easily have belonged 
to this as to the other. Nay, this 
appeared to be the more probable of 
the two. Sister Mary Clement lived 
at the Franciscan Convent in By- 
thorpe, a town some miles away. 
The other one—what the dickens 
was her name?—had lived—he was 
bothered if he could remember her 
address. 


| gresee-merarte he applied the official 
bandage to the wounds on Sister 
Mary Clement’s letter. There was 
nothing for it but to hope for the 
best and trust St. Antony. He would 
not mention the incident to Norah. 
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By Enid Dinnis 


She would say it was just like him, 
and from Norah that was not a com- 
pliment, although she had never yet 
regretted the day that had made 
them man and wife. It seemed de- 
ceitful not to mention it to Norah, 
but Colum did not wish at that mo- 
ment to be told that he resembled 
himself. 

But this is quite enough about Co- 
lum, who really has very little to do 
with this story. Let us get on to Miss 
Camilla O’Flynn. 


M5 CAMILLA O’FLYNN was a quiet 
middle-aged maiden lady who 
lived by herself in rooms in a pleas- 
ant village where inexpensive rooms 
can be had. When I emphasize the 
fact that Miss O’Flynn’s rooms were 
inexpensive, not cheap, I hope that I 
have succeeded in conveying an idea 
of her in what the novelists call “a 
single stroke of the brush.” 

Miss Camilla O’Flynn’s mail was 
not a large one. Every six weeks or 
so her niece wrote to her from Ire- 
land, and every month without fail 
her friend, Miss Sarah Ann Greato- 
rex, of outer London, wrote her a 
chatty letter. I am not quite sure 
that the latter would be a correct 
adjective. Miss Greatorex’s letters 
usually combined something inform- 
ative with the chat. Camilla had al- 
ways needed educating. Sarah kept 
her up more on principle than out of 
affection. 

Miss Greatorex was a woman of 
method, and Camilla’s letter had be- 
come entoiled in the method. It was 
duly written on the twentieth of each 
month on the roll-top desk whose 
pigeon-holes held much official cor- 
respondence, for Miss Sarah Greato- 
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rex sat on more than one commit- 
tee, and she managed all her own 
business affairs without the assist- 
ance of a humane male relative. 

Little Miss Camilla O’Flynn, seat- 
ed at her davenport—that strange 
Victorian piece of furniture which 
takes no account of the writer being 
possessed of legs, to be disposed of 
somewhere (legs indeed were not 
much discussed in the days of: the 
davenport), answered Sarah’s let- 
ters in her own delicate, flowing 
hand-writing and crossed the incon- 
sequent sentences with others of 
even less consequence. They were 
not well punctuated, like Sarah’s. 
Camilla had a positive reverence for 
Sarah’s punctuation—and that they 
contained nothing of moment was 
partly due to the fact that the things 
which lay nearest to Camilla’s heart 
were about the last that she would 
put into a letter to Sarah. 


M5 GREATOREX was by way of hav- 
ing an “enlightened mind,” and 
her strictures of the less enlightened 
sometimes jarred on her friend, who 
nourished a secret hankering after 
something against which her bring- 
ing-up had rigidly protected her. 
Miss Camilla O’Flynn came of an old 
Orange stock from the North of Ire- 
land. 

Sarah’s last letter had been an un- 
usually instructive one. Poor little 
Miss O’Flynn had been given goose 
flesh and deprived of a night’s sleep 
by the description of a spiritualistic 
séance which Miss Greatorex had at- 
tended and by which she had been 
much impressed. The medium, after 
the singing of a hymn, had raised 
the spirit of a medieval monk, a 
Franciscan called St. Bernadette of 
Vienna, who had informed the com- 
pany, through the medium (Miss 
Greatorex had recognized the Ger- 
man accent), that, although his— 
St. Bernadette’s—religion had been 
good enough for the dark age in 
which he had lived, it was totally in- 
adequate for the twentieth century, 
to which a new revelation had been 
given—to wit, Spiritualism. 

Miss Greatorex’s account had end- 
ed with the hope that the psychic 
photograph, taken at the time, of 
the spiritual visitant might prove 
successful when developed. 

The letter left an unpleasant taste 
in Miss Camilla’s mouth. She loved 
stories of the supernatural, but Sa- 
rah’s ghosts sounded wrong some- 
how. That the now enlightened me- 
dieval monk should have confirmed 
the teaching of the Protestant Short- 
er Catechism was, of course, inevita- 
ble, but somehow—vwell, subcon- 
sciously she had always thought it 
would be so wonderful if New Testa- 
ment things could happen nowadays, 
and, according to what she had been 
taught, the supernatural had only 


existed “once upon a time.” It ap- 
peared to have become superstition 
after Bible times. That was why lit- 
tle Camilla O’Flynn had always felt 
a thrill when told that the Roman 
Catholics were “very superstitious.” 

When Miss Greatorex’s next letter 
came Camilla picked it up, wonder- 
ing what Sarah might be up to now. 
There were Sarah’s initials up in one 
corner. Sarah was so businesslike. 
It was a wonder that she did not use 
a typewriter. 

Camilla opened the envelope, and 
something dropped from the folded 
sheet within. It was an unmounted 
photograph. She took it up and ex- 
amined it. It was a three-quarter 
length portrait of a man in a re- 
ligious habit. A man with a shaven 
head with a fringe of hair and a 
cord round his waist. 

But it was the face which riveted 
Miss Camilla’s attention. Never had 
she seen so attractive a face—such a 
kind, gentle, happy, holy face. All 
these adjectives chased through her 
mind as she looked at it. Wherever 
had Sarah got hold of this and what 
had she got to say about it in her 
letter? Why should she be sending 
her a photograph of a monk unless 
it was an escaped monk? But some- 
how this one had not the look of an 
escaped monk. Camilla had been 
taken to hear more than one of that 
breed and they had not looked hap- 
py let alone the other things. 

She turned to the letter and 
scanned it eagerly. But in the entire 
epistle there was no single allusion 
to the photograph. Neither was the 
word “enclosure” written in the left- 
hand corner. Sarah must have 
slipped it in by mistake. 

Camilla O’Flynn was frankly dis- 
appointed. She was longing to learn 
more about the owner of the arrest- 
ing countenance: She took another 
long look at the photograph. If it 
had been sent by mistake she sup- 
posed she must return it. Could Sa- 
rah by any possibility have meant it 
for her and merely forgotten to ex- 
plain? Anyway she was going to 
give that possibility the benefit of 
the doubt. She would write and ask 
Sarah at once and ask if the en- 
closure had been intended for her 
before returning it. 

Miss O’Flynn crossed over at once 
to her davenport and wrote a hasty 
line to Miss Greatorex stating what 
had happened. Sarah would be a 
little piqued at having made a slip. 
She so prided herself on her accu- 
racy. 


Iss GREATOREX’S reply came by re- 
turn of post. 

She had no idea what Camilla was 
alluding to. She was not in the hab- 
it either of putting enclosures into 
the wrong envelopes or of strewing 
her desk with portraits of monks. 





The only photos likely to be there 
were some prints of results recently 
obtained at a séance. 

Camilla O’Flynn read the ‘terse 
note and found herself getting cold 
up the spine. She crept over to her 
davenport and took out the photo- 
graph. She scanned it carefully. 
No, it in no ways resembled a mate- 
rialization. She had once seen a 
spirit photograph in the Daily Thrill 
of the late Mr. Somebody, of psychic 
fame, and it had looked exactly like 
the faces which they had carved out 
of potatoes when they were children. 
This was beautifully clear and life- 
like. , 

Yet, had Sarah forgotten that at 
one of the séances they had inter- 
viewed a medieval monk? And she 
had expressed the hope that the pho- 
tograph taken of him might prove 
successful? Could this by any chance 
be a portrait of St. Bernadette of 
Vienna? (Bernadette sounded rath- 
er a feminine name for a man.) It 
might have escaped Sarah’s notice 
in a packet of others. 


HE idea troubled her. It was a 

hateful thought. All her instincts 
revolted against Sarah’s idea of the 
supernatural. That the owner of 
this pure, holy face could ever have 
been connected with such things was 
unthinkable. Yet, preposterous as 
the idea was, she could not get rid of 
it. There was no other explanation. 
Sarah might have denied her care- 
less action in good faith—she proba- 
bly would—but she could not have 
denied possessing a photograph of 
the kind described unless she had 
come by it unawares and unawares 
passed it on to her friend between 
the sheets of her letter. Such things 
can happen even to women who sit 
on committees and write ‘Hon. Sec.” 
after their names and cope with 
their mail in business-like fashion at 
a roll-top desk. 

Little Miss Camilla placed the pho- 
tograph in the drawer in her daven- 
port; the bottom drawer but one, 
which smelt of lavender and rose 
leaves and contained faded photo- 
graphs, letters and locks of hair, rel- 
ics of her parents and brothers and 
sisters, gone to their reward. There 
was one photograph of Camilla her- 
self; a four-year-old in a starched 
frock, taken at the period when she 
so frequently got into trouble for 
asking such questions as Why the 
Bible didn’t happen still? or, Why, if 
God could do anything He liked, He 
didn’t make Cinderella true? The 
questioning faculty had been well 
snubbed out of the youthful Camilla. 
From five years upward she only 
asked questions of herself. And in 
later years her intercourse with Miss 
Sarah Greatorex helped to keep 
her in order. 

She took a long look at the gentle, 
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half-smiling face.of the man in the 
picture. He might well be a saint— 
whoever he was. 

When the mysterious photograph 
had been in the davenport drawer 
about a week or so Mr. Todd, the 
jobbing builder, sent his son, young 
Mr. Todd, to mend the broken sash 
of Miss O’Flynn’s sitting-room win- 
dow. When one has spent days with 
no one to speak to except the jani- 
tress, a visitor is welcome. Young 
Mr. Todd reminded Camilla of her 
nephew in India, at the age when he 
had not forgotten her existence. 
They had quite a nice little chat, 


and amongst other things touched 
on photography as a hobby. 

Miss O’Fiynn had aiready learnt 
that -her visitor sang in the choir at 
the high church, where the choris- 
ters wore red cassocks, and an idea 
struck her. She went over to her 
davenport and took from the bottom 
drawer-but-one the photograph of 
the “monk” (one could not expect 
Miss Camilla to know the difference 
between a monk and a friar). There 
would be no harm in showing it to 
young Mr. Todd. He might know 
something about saints, and he 
would not be shocked. High church 
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people had monks of their own, she 
had been told. 

Young Mr. Todd was most inter- 
ested and sympathetic. Extremely 
flattered, in fact, at being treated as 
an authority on monks. Miss Ca- 
milla explained, in the most disin- 
genuous manner, that she had come 
across the photograph and rather 
wondered whether it was the like- 
ness of a Roman Catholic saint. 

“It’s a nice face, isn’t it?” she said. 
“I would very much like to find out 
who it is.” ; 

Young Mr. Todd deliberated. 

“Now, if I were you,” he said at 
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Colum kept mum at the Post Office, but when he got home he unburdened himself to Norah. She expatiated on the greater 


security of registering a letter. 
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length, “I would take it to the nuns 
at Bythorpe. They are what is called 
‘Franciscans.’ They wear cords round 
their waists, like the party in this 
picture. As likely as not they would 
recognize him.” 

“That seems a good idea,” Miss Ca- 
milla said and wondered at. herself. 
She was being very bold! Never in 
her life had she visited a nunnery. 
There was a certain fascination in 
the idea. It would be an expedition, 
for Bythorpe was three stations 
down the line—and an adventure. 
She had always wondered if nuns 
were quite like what they were rep- 
resented—poor caged creatures, with 
a dominant caged creature seeing to 
it that the bars that held them were 
efficient. A nunnery combined for 
the imagination of Camilla O’Flynn 
the thrill of Bluebeard’s chamber and 
of the mystic cavern opened by the 
word sesame. 

“That is by no means a bad idea,” 
she repeated. And young Mr. Todd 
nodded in assent. He felt quite 
pleased with himself. 


hy was just about this time that 
Colum Macready, whose existence 
the reader has probably forgotten, 
was moved to make a clean breast of 
his mistake to Norah. St. Anthony 
had let him down rather badly. Sis- 
ter Mary Clement had written to the 
Post Office making enquiries about 
a certain photograph, of great value 
to the owner, which was missing 
from a postal packet which had been 
damaged and sealed up in the course 
of transmission. So he had made 
the mistake. Colum kept mum at 
the Post Office, but when he got 
home he unburdened himself to No- 
rah. 

Norah said exactly what might be 
expected. She expatiated on her 
husband’s lack of gumption and on 
the greater security of registering a 
letter—Colum had met Norah at the 
Post Office, and she still viewed such 
matters from the pagan Civil Service 
viewpoint. Then she summed up the 
situation 

“If you own up at the Post Office,” 
She said, “you’ll lose your job, sure. 
Still, I think those poor nuns ought 
to know what has happened to their 
photograph if they set so much store 
by it. They ought to have regis- 
tered it all the same. It’s the only 
safe way,” she ended. 

Colum would. have liked to have 
stood up for St. Antony, but what 
was a fellow to do in the circum- 
stances? 


Iss CAMILLA O’FLYNN made up her 

mind to undertake the expedition. 

It had all the thrill of a real adven- 

ture, and so few adventures came‘ her 
way—so very few. 

The slow 3:15 train stopped at By- 

thorpe, Camilla took her ticket with 


quite a self-conscious air. The ad- 
venture had a spice of forbiddenness 
in it. Mr. Jamieson, the minister, 
would certainly not approve. But it 
was not really wrong. She was mere- 
ly going to ask a question. To make 
it quite clear to her mind that the 
photograph was not that of a cerfain 
monk who had lived 500 years ago 
and was called St. Bernadette. She 
had taken pains to get the name 
right from Sarah’s letter. 


le exterior aspect of the convent 
at Bythorpe was not inviting. It 
struck a chill into the heart of Miss 
Camilla. She half-repented of her 
mad idea, but the ticket to Bythorpe 
had cost money. She must not give 
in. Nevertheless it took all her cour- 
age to give an efficient pull at the big 
bell handle. 

But the smiling face of the por- 
tress who opened the door dispelled 
her fears, and indeed offered the 
kindest of welcomes. Mother Abbess 
was engaged at the moment, but 
would the visitor like to see Sister 
Clare, one of the externs, who could 
speak to her in the outside parlor? 

Miss O'Flynn, without compre- 
hending in the least what was meant, 
thought that Sister Clare would do 
quite well for her purpose, and the 
smiling portress showed her into a 
very tiny, very clean, very bare 
apartment. 

So this was a convent! Miss Ca- 
milla stood on the shiny floor, occu- 
pying as small a space as possible, 
and did not stir until the door opened 
and a round, rosy-faced nun entered. 

The nun invited her to be seated, 
addressing her as “dear,” which put 
prim formalities out of the question. 


AMILLA made haste to explain her 
business. A photograph had lately 
come into her possession, and she 
was rather anxious to know if it 
might be the picture of a saint. 

“What makes you think it might 
be the picture of a saint?” Sister 
Clare asked as Camilla fumbled nerv- 
ously in her bag. 

“It—I fancy it was taken at a spir- 
itualistic séance,” Camilla stam- 
mered. “They got up the spirit of a 
medieval monk and he told them his 
name.” 

“And what was it?” Sister Clare 
asked. She was eyeing the bag in 
Camilla’s hand gravely and with 
strong signs of repugnance. 

Miss O’Flynn told her, “St. Berna- 
dette of Vienna,” whereat a change 
came over Sister Clare. She sat back 
in her chair and gave vent to an 
honest fit of laughter which might 
have gone on for quite a long time 
had it been allowed to. 

“Please forgive me, dear,” she said 
when she had regained her gravity, 
“put it is so very funny. Those me- 
diums do make such comical mis- 


takes. This one must have mixed up 
St. Bernardine of Siena with Blessed 
Bernadette of Lourdes.” 

“Then there is no such person?” 
Camilla asked. And when she was 
assured of the fact she exclaimed, 
“Oh, I am so glad!” 


ER relief was unmistakable. She 

took the photograph out of- her 
bag and showed it to the nun, who, 
even at this juncture, handled it 
somewhat gingerly. 

But the moment that her eyes fell 
on the picture there was another 
quick change in Sister Clare. Her 
rosy face went quite pale. 

“Wherever did you get this?” she 
cried. “It’s a photograph which we 
had the misfortune to lose in the 
post—a most precious one, and we 
have been praying to St. Antony for 
its recovery ever since. We had sent 
it to some of our nuns to look at, and 
it got lost on the return journey. It’s 
the dear Father Antony who was 
lately martyred in China. It was 
taken just before he left for the mis- 
sion field, and it’s the only one in 
existence.” 

Miss Camilla sat staring at her 
with wide open eyes. 

Quickly she explained how the 
photograph had come into her pos- 
session and how the face in the por- 
trait had appealed to her and how 
she had loathed the idea of it being 
connected with “spirits.” 

“It’s most extraordinary,” Sister 
Clare said. “St. Antony does work 
miracles, of course, and the letter 
had been put into his care. We al- 
ways put “S. A. G.” on our letters, 
but we must see if there is not a nat- 
ural explanation.” 

Miss Camilla was beginning to feel 
rather dizzy. She had not been pre- 
pared for adventures like this. Who 
was St. Antony? And why did this 
nun speak of miracles in such a mat- 
ter-of-fact way? 

“Did you say that you always put 
S. A. G. on your letters?” she que- 
ried. “My friend Miss Greatorex al- 
ways puts her initials, which are 
S. A. G., outside her letters. How 
very strange!” 

“If you will excuse me, I will fetch 
Sister Clement,” Sister Clare said. 
“The photograph was being sent to 
her. She will be overjoyed. We had 
heard nothing from the Post Office, 
and so we had quite given it up.” 


A ™mouemr struck the good nun as 
she was turning away. “You might 
like to wait in our chapel,” she said. 
“It may be a few minutes before I 
get hold of Sister Clement.” 

So Camilla was conducted to the 
little extern chapel and left there to 
probe the amazing mystery in an en- 
vironment which held a Mystery of 
its own. 

Suddenly she seemed to have en- 
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tered the world behind the door 
which opened to a magic word. She 
had always believed that it must be 
there. Everything was so different 
from what she had expected. The 
laughing nun; the general atmos- 
phere of something simple and child- 
like. The absence of a certain kind 
of mystery and the presence of An- 
other. Of the Mystery after which 
she had hungered as a child when 
she was taught “the sweet story of 
old.” The “sweet story” seemed al- 
most as though it might be still tell- 
ing itself in this place: 


“I think when I read that sweet story 
of old 
When Jesus was here amongst 
men, 
How He called little children like 
lambs to His fold, 
I would like to have been with Him 
then.” 


HE mother at whose knee she had 

learnt her favorite hymn had 
taught her that He was beautiful, but 
He had been so far off—so “once 
upon a time,” but now—? 

It was all so strange. Who was this 
St. Antony? They spoke of him as 
though he might be still alive. Ca- 
milla wondered if he had a face like 
the Father Antony in the portrait 
who had died for the Faith in China. 
With a little pang she realized 
that the photograph had been borne 
away to Sister Clement. She would 


not be seeing that face again. And, 
as she was thinking this, the rosy- 
faced nun appeared at the door 
beckoning her. She was accompanied 
by ‘another Sister, at whom Camilla 
gazed in bewilderment; the face was 
so familiar to her. It was a beauti- 
ful, rather pale face. A holy, happy 
face. 


Gun CLEMENT was smiling at her, 
out in the parlor. 

“You see the likeness to Father 
Antony in me,” she said. “I am his 
twin sister. That is why the photo- 
graph is so precious to me. But I 
hope that you are not expecting a 
miracle, for I have a very simple ex- 
planation of how it came to be in 
your letter. A young man from the 
Post Office has just been over here 
and explained how it happened. He 
is a Catholic, and he saw the photo- 
graph lying loose and the ‘S. A. G.’ 
on an unsealed letter, and he jumped 
to a wrong conclusion. Poor boy, he 
was dreadfully upset.” 

“He’s all right now,” the rosy- 
cheeked Sister said. “I came along 
just in time to tell him that the lost 
property had come to hand. He is 
going to tell his wife that she needn’t 
spend threepence on registering, af- 
ter all.” 

Miss Camilla was thinking, or try- 
ing to think, many things, but the 
comment which came uppermost 
was: “Fancy Sarah being so careless 





as to leave a letter unsealed! It was 
unlike her!” 

“Perhaps St. Antony wanted the 
photo to pay you a visit on the way 
so that you might have a peep at it 
and then pay us a visit,” Sister Clem- 
ent suggested. “I do hope this will 
not be the last.” 

“T don’t think it will,” Miss O’Flynn 
said. “I would love to come again if 
I may.” 

She had made up her mind that 
the mystic “sesame” to the door 
which had taken so long to open to 
her was “S. A. G.” And surely enough 
Someone—Someone not unconnected 
with the sweet story of old—might 
have set St. Antony to find this.mis- 
laid child of Mother Church. 





MM" SaRAH ANN GREATOREX devoted 
many sheets of paper to telling 
Camilla what she thought of her 
sudden interest in nuns and the su- 
perstitions of an unenlightened age 
—as business arising out of the lat- 
ter’s communication re photograph 
found in her letter of the 20th ult. 
Camilla’s rejoinder was a comment 
on the fact that she had discovered 
that there was no such person in his- 
tory as St. Bernadette of Vienna. But 
the most unkindest cut, albeit an un- 
conscious one, was in the last sen- 
tence: 

“I cannot think,” Camilla wrote, 
“how you came to leave that letter 
unsealed. It was so unlike you.” 


(CHARLES (CARROLL of 


By 
J. H. Wade, Ph. D. 


One hundred and fifty 
years before the organization of the 
Knights of Columbus there was born 
in the Commonwealth of Maryland a 
child destined to play a very promi- 
nent part in the struggle for Ameri- 
can Independence and to serve as a 
true exemplar of Columbian Knight- 
hood. 

This child as he grew to manhood 
was impelled to use his great wealth, 
his energy, his splendid character 
and his high intellectual attainments 
in the efforts of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies to secure freedom from Eng- 
land and later to aid in the estab- 


(CARROLLTON 


lishment of a strong national gov- 
ernment. 

He was known in the small group 
of active patriots as Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton to distinguish him from 
another more or less prominent man 
of the same name in the Common- 
wealth of Maryland. 

Charles Carroll was born of wealthy 
parentage in 1737, and died in 1832, 
one of the richest men in the new 
nation he had helped to form and 
the last one of the immortal signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The history of the Colony of Mary- 
land is one of the, most interesting 


of all the Colonies in North America. 
It was founded by Cecil Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, and his son George as a 
refuge for persecuted Catholics in 
that section of the English domain 
in North America which they named 
Maryland. 

From the very beginning the foun- 
ders aimed to sow the seeds of relig- 
ion and toleration. The policy of 
Lord Baltimore was tolerance from 
the very beginning of the Colony, 
though without offense to Protes- 
tants. In no other English Colony in 
North America was there such liber- 
ality shown to people of all religions. 
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The Colony that was closest to Mary- 
land in this respect was Pennsylva- 
nia. 

In the Colony of Massachusetts, 
which was founded by Puritan Pil- 
grims for the purpose of establishing 
a home where there would be real 
freedom of worship, we find that the 
only freedom was reserved for those 
who agreed in belief with the people 
in control of the Colony, whether 
Plymouth, Salem or Massachusetts 
Bay. 

There was no freedom for “Pa- 
pists,’ Jews or for Protestants who 
were not willing to affiliate with the 
particular sect of dissenters who con- 
trolled the Colony. Even those Prot- 
estants who disagreed in details with 
them were compelled to leave and to 
establish colonies elsewhere, and the 
Colony of Providence Bay was found- 
ed by Roger Williams, who was forced 
out of Massachusetts because he dis- 
sented from the Puritans in Plym- 
outh and Salem. As one writer puts 
it, “The ruler of the Massachusetts 
Colonies regarded tolerance as a 
‘door set open for the devil to en- 
ter.” So also another colonist, 
Hooker, after settling at Newton, 
near Boston, disagreed with the peo- 
ple of Boston over freedom of wor- 
ship and was compelled to leave 
Massachusetts to found the Colony 
of Connecticut. 

In the Colony of New York the 
only man who carried through a 
charter of liberties giving tolerance 
to all sects was the Irish officer, 
Thomas Dongan, who became Gover- 
nor of the Colony. 

‘In North Carolina, in which there 
were many Scotch and Irish and 
French Huguenots, the charter 
“granted religious liberty to all ex- 
cept ‘Papists.’” . 

In Georgia, where the eminent 
George Ogelthorpe established a Col- 
ony for the sake of the persecuted 
debtors and where the motive of its 
founder was an unselfish philanthro- 
py, the charter “granted freedom of 
religion to all except ‘Papists.’ ” 

I mention these few instances of 
the many similar in colonial history 
because of the remarkable history of 
Maryland. 


wine to its utmost toleration of all 

sects, the persecuted Protestant 
dissenters, who were driven out of 
Virginia by the Anglican Church 
Colonial Governor, flocked into 
Maryland, and in the course of time 
they became so numerous in that 
Colony that a Protestant Governor 
was chosen and the Colony, then 
controlled by Protestants, passed a 
law that no Catholic could hold of- 


fice or even vote in the one English ° 


Colony which was organized in North 
America for the purpose of giving 
tolerance to Catholics. 

When the movement towards in- 
dependence culminated in the selec- 


tion of men to represent Maryland in 
the Continental Congress which 
adopted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Charles Carroll, the most 
prominent Catholic in the Colonies, 
was chosen at the latest moment as 
one of the delegates of the Colony. 

He was chosen by a unanimous 
vote in an election in which he him- 
self was not permitted by law to 
vote. This fact, pointed out by the 
historian Bancroft, was a remark- 
able tribute to the character and pa- 
triotism of the man, and it showed 
that the people of his Colony, ignor- 
ing all their opposition to Catholics, 
selected a man so eminently quali- 
fied to represent them despite their 
bitter opposition to his religion. This 
remains one of the most striking in- 
cidents throughout the period pre- 
ceding the struggle for American In- 
dependence. 


Cam had received his early edu- 
cation in France and England. 
When he returned to America, in 
1764, he began at once to write on 
the side of liberty. The estate in 
Maryland which he was to inherit 
was one of the largest estates in the 
Thirteen Colonies, but he never 
seemed to let this fact deter him 
from his ardent work for the free- 
dom of the Colonies. 

In 1776 he was on the committee 
with Benjamin Franklin and Samuel 
Chase to visit Canada in the attempt 
to persuade the Canadians to join 
the American Colonies in their strug- 
gle. This committee was accompa- 


nied by the Rev. John Carroll; who 
was to be appointed later the first 


’ Roman Catholic Bishop.in the United 


States. Though the efforts of the 
committee did not meet with the 
success members hoped for, it had at 
least the effect of proving to Eng- 
land that the Colonies included men 
who had no hesitation to risk every- 
thing in their efforts for freedom. 


| bet the Continental Congress, which 
adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in which the mem- 
bership was almost unanimously 
non-Catholic, Charles Carroll was 
preéminent because of his courage, 
patriotism and his upright char- 
acter. 

When independence was estab- 
lished and the new nation was in 
process of organization and when on 
all sides there was calumny, envy 
and bitter controversy among the 
political self-seekers, it was fortu- 
nate that this “gentleman unafraid” 
brought honor and glory to his 
Church in a country in which his co- 
religionists counted almost a con- 
temptible minority. 

In such high respect was he held 
even by citizens opposed to him in 
religion that he was chosen, in 1789, 
in the very first election held under 
the new Constitution, a member of 
the United States Senate from Mary- 
land. 

He has left to his country and to 
his co-religionists the memory of the 
Beau Ideal of American Catholic 





D EAR Little Boy— 


We thank you for the happy, careless ways 
_ Of your bright, gladsome youth, wherein we live 
- Anew our own dead, unforgotten days 
When Life gave of the best it had to give 
To us without alloy. 





For a Little Boy 


By Cathal O’Byrne 


We thank you for the easy, perfect grace 

Of your lithe form, your eager, happy heart, 

The cheery sunshine of your boyish face; 

Yours be the joys that make life’s better part, 
And may they never cloy. 


And when Youth’s gold-green garden ways are trod, 
And on Life’s weary upward road you start, 
Where’er you tread we humbly pray that God 

Still fresh and innocent may keep your heart. 


Knighthood. 
a 


Dear Little Boy. 
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THE SIGN POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 
general interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as evi- 
dence of your good faith. 








THE SIGN-POST 


Questions ® Answers §& Communications 


Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be consid- 
ered. Writers’ names will 
not be published except 
with their consent. Send 
us questions and letters. 
Wine interests you will 
_— likely interest others, 
make this. department 
mare interesting and in- 
structive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 











TO A CORNER-DUCKING CATHOLIC 


Last Memorial Day was a day of fast and abstinence. 
But in this city an announcement was made that any 
Catholic attending a picnic given by a certain Religious 
Order at an orphanage conducted by it would have the 
privilege of eating a chicken dinner. A certain charge 
was made for this meal within the reach of everyone’s 
purse. According to our papers, a similar decision was 
given out in Chicago when a holiday fell on a fast day. 
In the former case the orphanage was to profit by the 
financial returns obtained from the. dinners served, 
which was all well and good. But the principle of the 
thing and its effects on the dyed-in-the-wool Catholic 
are hard to bear. The Church, no doubdt, pleased quite a 
number by this move. Perhaps we can now look forward 
to the time when the Church will have to please the 
people in matters of birth control, divorce, etc. In other 
words, many of us were “born thirty years too soon,” to 
quote a cartoonist. When my Protestant friends ques- 
tion me concerning this affair I try to duck around the 
corner and wait until they leave, otherwise I feel that I 
would be partially at fault for the lowering of their 
esteem for-Catholic principles. Maybe I'll run across 
your reply in THe Sicn, as there are surely some good 
replies in your Question Boz. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. E. J. 


Well, here it is. For your benefit and also for other 
Catholics who are so fearful of Protestant criticism of 
the laxity of the Church we quote the Canon Law, 
according to which Catholic life and discipline are regu- 
lated with reference to the power of the Bishops to 
dispense in the law of fast and abstinence: “Not only 
Ordinaries of places, but also pastors, in single cases 
and for a just cause, can dispense their subjects 
either individually or by families, even when outside 
their territory, and travelers inside their territory, 
from the common law regarding the observance 
of feasts, and also from the observance of fast and 
abstinence, or even both at the same time. Ordinaries 
can also dispense their entire diocese or a particular 
place from the obligation of fast and abstinence or 
from both at the same time, for reasons of the public 
health or when for some particular reason a great con- 
course of people is gathered together.” Canon 1245. 
That is the law. It is no concern of ours as to the 
expediency of the particular dispensation which caused 
you so great concern. We presume that the distin- 
guished Bishop of Pittsburgh knows Canon Law better 
than we do and is capable of determining when to use 
the power granted to him by the Church. It must be 
remembered that the law of fast and abstinence, like 
the Sabbath, was made for man and not man for it. 
There is no moral turpitude in taking advantage of a 
legitimately granted dispensation. There is an appal- 
ling lack of the sense of values indicated in bracketing 
the precepts of fast and abstinence with birth control 
(better birth prevention) and divorce. Surely you 
ought to know that birth control is contrary to the law 
of nature, and divorce a violation of the solemn and 
explicit prohibition of Jesus Christ. Over the law of 
nature and the divine law the Church can exercise no 


dispensing power. She may determine the extent of 
the law of nature and the divine positive law, but she 
cannot dispense or abrogate from them. The laws of 
fast and abstinence, however, as found in the Canon 
Law, are merely eccclesiastical laws. It is recognized 
principle that law-makers can dispense in their own 
laws, otherwise the impersonal law would be above the 
lawmaker. The Church was in existence for sixteen 
centuries before the advent of Protestantism and is 
therefore presumed to know something about the true 
spirit of Christianity. Let those who are scandalized by 
what they are pleased to regard as the moral laxity of 
the Church review her severe and oft-repeated con- 
demnations of birth control and divorce, which are Teal 
evils, and also explain why they do not follow her lead 
in matters which are really important. Without intend- 
ing to be personal, we hope that this reply will inspire 
you and other apologetic Catholics to take unto them- 
selves a stiffer backbone and not crumple up at the 
first sign of attack upon their Church. Loyal Catholics 
will always presume that the Church is right in relig- 
ious matters, even though the explanation of her disci- 
pline may not always be known. 


THE CRUCIFIX OF LIMPIAS 


Will you please give me some information regarding 
the miraculous Crucifix of Limpias? i 
Norwoop, Mass. J. L. 

The Crucifix of Limpias surmounts the high altar of 
the parish church of Limpias, a small village in north- 
ern Spain. It is an ancient wood carving of artistic 
beauty, representing our Lord in His death agony on the 
Cross. Since March 30, 1919, extraordinary manifesta- 
tions are said to have occurred in the crucifix. The 
tear-dimmed. eyes are reported to have slowly opened 
and closed, the thorn-crowned head to have moved to 
and fro, a cold sweat to have bedewed the body, and 
the agonizing expression of the sacred face to have been 
so pitiful and appealing that it has resulted in the con- 
version of hardened sinners. More than 500,000 persons 
are said to have visited the little town within the space 
of four years in order to see the crucifix. The Church 
has made no formal declaration regarding the character 
of the reported manifestations on the part of the cruci- 
fix. Baron Von Kleist has written a book called The 
Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias, which may be procured 
through Tue Sren for $1.60 postpaid. 


SAINT EUGENIA 

Will you kindly tell me if there is a St. Eugenia, and if 
so please print a brief sketch of her life. 
NEwakkK, N. J. M. F. 

St. Eugenia was a virgin and martyr of the third cen- 
tury. She was a Roman maiden, proficient in the 
philosophy and learning of her time, who, after her 
conversion to Christianity by her slaves, Saints Protus 
and Hyacinth, like them, gave her life for Christ at 
Rome under Valerian. She was put to death in her 
prison on Christmas Day, A. D. 257. Her feast day is 
December 25. 
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CARDINAL’S SIGNATURE 

Why does Cardinal Hayes sign his name Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes? 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. W. B. 

The style of the Roman Curia from ancient times was 
to give the baptismal name of Cardinals, followed by 
that of their titular churches. It seems that the family 
names of Cardinals were not given because their attach- 
ment to their titular churches sufficiently distinguished 
them. (A titular church is one of the ancient churches 
in Rome, which in old times was presided over by a 
chief priest and deacons, but are now committed to 
cardinal priests and deacons. Thus, Cardinal Hayes’ 
titular church in Rome is Santa Maria in Via.) Today, 
however, especially in countries outside Rome, the family 
names of Cardinals are added to their titular churches 
mostly for the sake of clarity. Cardinal Hayes’ formal 
ecclesiastical title is: Patrick, Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, of the title of Santa Maria in Via, 
Hayes. 

SAINT BRIDGET 

What is the correct form of Ireland’s great saint— 
Bridget or Brigid? 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. M. S. 

It seems that the correct form is Bridget. Alternate 
Irish forms of this name are Brigid and Brighid. 


“FOURSQUARE” AND ITS AUTHOR 

Will you please tell me something about “Foursquare” 
and its author John Rathbone Oliver? He says that he 
was a priest and that he was a Catholic, but left the 
Church and became an Episcopalian. I can’t under- 
stand. 
BosTon, Mass. J. S. 

The Rev. John Rathbone Oliver was never a Catholic 
priest, but he was an ordained clergyman of the Episco- 
pal Church. After his ordination as an Episcopalian 
clergymen he was converted to the Roman Catholic 
Church. He studied in a European seminary with a 
view to becoming a Catholic priest. But as far as we 
know he never received any of the Sacred Orders of 
the Catholic Church. For some reason he abandoned 
his intention of becoming a Catholic priest, and turned 
his attention to psychiatry. He returned to this country 
and was re-admitted into the Episcopal Church, in 
which he again began to exercise the functions of a 
clergyman, together with that of a psychiatrist. “Four- 
square” is a wordy account of his various experiences, 
both in the clerical life and in that of a psychiatrist. 
The author’s use of the term “priest” is the cause of 
the confusion which you experienced. When he calls 
himself a priest he means an Episcopalian clergyman. 


SISTER OF BLESSED VIRGIN? 

In the May issue of THE Sten, page 610, there appeared 
an inquiry entitled “Jesus’ Brothers and Sisters.” In 
the answer thereto you said: “The brothers and sisters 
of Jesus, therefore, were His cousins—children of the 
Blessed Virgin’s sister probably.” It was my under- 
standing that Our Blessed Lady was the only child of 
St. Ann and St. Joachim, and that she was born when 
both her parents were very old. Will you please advise 
if Iam mistaken, and whether the brothers and sisters 
of the Blessed Virgin were born prior or subsequent to 
Our Lady’s birth? 
NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y. Cc. G. C. 

The New Testament is silent concerning the family 
of the Blessed Virgin. We learn that her parents were 
St. Ann and St. Joachim, and that she was born when 
they were advanced in years, from apocryphal and 
legendary sources. There is nothing in these sources 


to show that St. Ann and St. Joachim had other chil- 
dren besides Mary. Although the Gospel according to 
St. John, 19:25, says that “there stood by the cross of 
Jesus His mother, and His mother’s sister, Mary of Cleo- 
phas, and Mary Magdalen,” interpreters of Holy Scrip- 
ture are not agreed as to the meaning of the term 
“sister.” Jewish terminology with regard to relations 
is often loosely used, as the expression “brethren of 
Jesus” (Matt. 13:55, and Mark 6:3.) shows. For this 
reason it is doubtful whether St. John wished it to be 
understood that the “sister” of the Blessed Virgin men- 
tioned in his gospel is to be taken in the strict sense, 
or in a wide one; viz., as cousin, or sister-in-law. It 
is also uncertain whether he meant that the “sister” 
was Mary of Cleophas, or that Mary of Cleophas was a 
person distinct from Mary’s “sister.” Therefore we can- 
not say with certainty whether the Blessed Virgin was 
the only child of St. Ann and St. Joachim, but it seems 
that such an opinion is the more probable. Because of 
the doubtful relationship between the Blessed Virgin 
and Mary of Cleophas, we said in the May issue that 
the “brothers and sisters of Jesus” were only probably 
children of the Blessed Virgin’s sister. What is certain, 
with the certainty of Faith, is that Jesus was the only 
Child of Mary, and that she remained ever a virgin. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MARY MAGDALEN 

Will you please verify a statement which I read to the 
effect that Mary Magdalen was a sister of Lazarus and 
Mary and Martha of Bethany? If this is so, why was 
she not mentioned at the time when Lazarus was raised 
from the dead, and also when Christ visited Mary and 
Martha at Bethany? Also, where does the Bible men- 
tion this relationship? The statement referred to above 
also said that Mary Magdalen was a kinswoman of 
Jesus. Is this true? 
SALEM, Mass. Cc. O'S. 

The relationship of the sinful woman (Luke 17:37.) 
and Mary Magdalen (Luke 8:2.), and Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus and Martha (John 11:2.) is not definitely 
established. There is a difference of opinion concern- 
ing them in the Western and the Greek Church. The 
Western or Latin Church, since the days of St. Gregory 
the Great (d.604.), has regarded the sinful woman to 
be identical with Mary Magdalen and Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus and Martha. But the Greek Church regards 
these three Marys as three distinct women. Non-Cath- 
olic writers also quite generally take the same view, 
apparently on the ground that the sinner and the con- 
templative cannot possibly have been the same person. 
But this is not very convincing, for it is possible for a 
great sinner to become a great Saint, as we know to 
have been the case with Mary Magdalen. The Bible 
does not mention the relationship of the sinful woman 


. and the Magdalen, with Mary of Bethany. But St. 


John seems to imply that the sister of Lazarus and 
Martha is the sinful woman, for he says (11:2) that she 
was the woman who anointed the Lord and wiped His 
feet with her hair. This passage may be anticipatory 
of the scene narrated in St. John’s narrative (12:3.) 
but it is quite probable that it looks backward to the 
scene narrated in St. Luke. (7:37.) In this supposition 
the sinful woman and the Magdalen are identical with 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus and Martha. That Mary 
Magdalen was a kinswoman of Jesus is nowhere implied 
in the New Testament. You will find a more lengthy 
discussion of the relationship of Mary Magdalen in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia (vol. IX), under “Mary Mag- 
dalen.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL BURIAL FOR SUICIDE 
Why was it that Mr. James F. Donohue, of New York 
City, whose wife was a daughter of F. W. Woolworth, 
was given ecclesiastical burial, though he had com- 
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mitted suiciader Also please explain why Frankie Ya’‘e, 
the Brooklyn gangster, was also given the same benefit. 
Many non-Catholics have questioned me about these 
cases, and I would like to have the correct answer. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. N.N. 


We have often quoted the law of the Church with 
reference to the burial of suicides. For your benefit we 
quote again: “Those who deliberately kill themselves 
are to be denied ecclesiastical burial, unless they have 
given signs of repentance before death....When doubts 
arise the Ordinary (bishop) of the diocese is to be con- 
sulted, if time permits; if the doubt remains the body 
is to be given ecclesiastical burial, in such a manner, 
however, that scandal is removed.” (Canon 1240.) If 
Mr. Donohue was given ecclesiastical burial, we presume 
that he either repented of his crime before death, and 
was given the benefit of the Sacraments, like all sinners; 
or that there was a well-founded doubt as to whether 
he deliberately killed himself; that is, was he in his 
right mind? We also presume that the Church authori- 
ties knew far more about the case than we do. But 
we can say that his marriage to the daughter of F. W. 
Woolworth had nothing to do with their decision. With 
reference to the ecclesiastical burial given to Frankie 
Yale, we refer you to the September, 1928, issue of 
THE SIGN. 

DUKE OLIVARES 

Have you any information concerning the Duke of 
Olivares? He was supposed to have been a Cardinal and 
Prime Minister to Philip the Fourth of Spain. My 
friends have a painting of him, and are continually 
asking me for information. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. M. S. 

The following account is taken from The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, (Dodd, Mead & Co. 1912): Count 
Gaspara de Guzman, Duke of San Lucar de Barrameda, 
was born in 1587 at Rome, where his father was am- 
bassador. He received an excellent education at Sala- 
manca, became the friend of Philip IV of Spain and, in 
1621, his Prime Minister, in which capacity he exercised 
almost unlimited power for twenty-two years. Olivares 
was able and earnestly desirous of improving the condi- 
tion of his country, but he yielded to the ambitions of 
Philip, which plunged Spain into the Thirty Years’ War. 
The war for the subjugation of the Netherlands, which 
had been resumed in 1621, was waged wthout success. 
Resorting to any means to raise money, his oppressive 
measures caused insurrections in Catalonia and Naples, 


. and roused the Portuguese to shake off the Spanish yoke 


in 1640. Repeated defeats encountered by Spain forced 
the King to dismiss Olivares in 1643. He died in Toro in 
1645. There’s nothing in this account to indicate that 
Olivares had held any ecclesiastical office. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 
Please tell me something about the Holy Grail. Is the 
great chalice of Antioch, discovered in 1910, the sacred 
vessel used by Our Lord at the last Supper? 
NEw York, N. Y. M. H. 


The Holy Grail is the legendary sacred vessel sup- 
posed to have been used by Christ as the chalice of the 
Eucharist, or the dish of the Paschal Lamb, at the Last 
Supper, and subsequently lost. The various quests in 
search of this vessel have been the themes of much 
poetry and romance. Tennyson’s version in “The Idylls 
of the King” is one of the most popular. The Church 
has made no pronouncement concerning the Holy Grail, 
nor does she favor it in any way, since the legend rests 
on apocryphal sources. From time to time archeologists 
Claim to have discovered what they call the Holy Grail. 
The last instance was the unearthing of the great 
chalice of Antioch, which took place in 1910. Since the 
quest of the Holy Grail is legend, it is illogical to claim 


that any particu.ar chalice or vessel is the Holy Grail. 
For further information we refer you to The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. VI, page 719. 


SIX UNRELATED QUESTIONS 
(1) Can a person gain the indulgences attached to a 
borrowed rosary? (2) I have read that Simon of Cyrene 
carried the cross from the fifth station to Calvary. Yei 
in every set of stations which I have seen Our Lord is 
shown carrying the cross again after the fifth station, 
and on to Calvary. Can you explain this? (3) What can 
be done when one is called by a person on the telephone, 
and he does not wish to answer? (4) Must the two wit- 
nesses at a marriage be of different sexes? (5) I was 
told that I could read the books on the Index, because 
my faith is strong. Could I do so without sin? (6) Is 
there any truth in the opinion that a woman who dies 
in childbirth goes straight to Heaven? 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
SoutH Boston, Mass. 


V..B. K: 
M. R. 


(1) Indulgences attached to rosaries are lost only 
when the rosaries are sold or completely destroyed. 
Therefore a person who borrows a rosary to say his 
prayers can gain the indulgences attached to them, 
provided he fulfils the conditions. This is a new provi- 
sion of the Code of Canon Law. 

(2) Whether Simon of Cyrene carried the cross alone, 
or whether he only helped Christ to carry it, is not 
known with certainty. The first supposition seems to be 
the more probable. But how far he carried it is also 
doubtful. For these reasons we cannot expect to find 
uniformity in regard to this phase of the Passion. 

(3) In such instances it may be permitted to say, 
through another, that the person called for is not “at 
home,” unless one prefers not to answer the telephone 
at all. The broad mental reservation mentioned above 
is one generally admitted by conscientious persons, and, 
in the circumstances, is presumed to be understood by 
those to whom it is addressed. However, if a person 
chooses to employ this method of avoiding people, he 
must be willing to suffer the inconveniences which fol- 
low it, such as, offense to the neighbor, etc. 

(4) The two witnesses to marriage can be of the same 
sex or of different sexes. Custom prescribes two of dif- 
ferent sexes. 

(5) Your adviser erred. No one may read books listed 
on the Index without being permitted to do so, either by 
law or by special permission. Permission to read such 
books is granted by the Holy Office, and also by the 
bishop of the diocese, in single cases. Dangerous books 
which are not included in the Index may be read by 
one person, and not by another, since books of this kind 
may be harmful to one and not to another; whereas all 
books on the Index are presumed to be harmful for 
everybody. 

(6) What value this opinion has we cannot say. All 
we know is that it is quite common, but we have never 
found any grounds for it. 

N. B.—Your question concerning marriage can best be 
treated of in the confessional. 


CHANGING ONE’S NAME 

Please explain the stand of the Church with regard to 
changing one’s name. I have in mind the practice of 
some Catholics who change their family names, and 
even their Christian names, so that they will read dif- 
ferent and also sound different. Is there any sin in so 
doing? 
DEDHAM, MAss. P. H. 

The Church has no legislation on this matter. In de- 
manding that a Christian name be given a child at 
Baptism the Church wishes that the person baptized 
regard the saint whose name he bears as his special 
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guardian and patron, for whom he should have a special 
love and reverence. To change it in such a way as to 
make it totally different seems to indicate a lack of 
reverence for the patron saint. Regarding the family 
name there is nothing serious about spelling and pro- 
nouncing a foreign name in such a way that it appears 
native. in these matters one often wishes to protect 
himself against unjust discrimination on the score of 
nationality. As a self-defense against such discrimina- 
tion we see nothing wrong in it. But if it is done 
because of shame or embarrassment on account of being 
a foreign name, the person so doing seems unworthy 
of his race. 
HASTENING PAPAL ELECTION 

In looking through my son’s geography book I came 
across the following queer account about the election of 
a pope: “in its great hall the cardinals often met to 
choose a@ new pope. Once they argued and voted with- 
out reaching any choice for two whole years. At length 
the authorities removed the roof from their hall, hoping 
that its discomfort might bring them to a quicker deci- 
sion.” Is that account true? 
OSSINING, N. Y. E. F. T. 

If you will kindly furnish us with the date of the elec- 
tion in question we might be able to tell whether the 
story is true or not. After the death of Clement IV, 
November 29, 1268, the papacy was vacant for almost 
three years. During the conclave which preceded the 
election of Gregory X, successor of Clement IV, the 
authorities of Viterbo, where the conclave was held, 
locked up the cardinals, (hence the origin of the name 
“conclave”), and even shortened their allowance of food 
and drink, in order to hasten the election of a pope, but 
there is no mention of having removed the roof from 
over their heads, though such a measure is not by any 
means improbable. Something had to be done to elect 
a pontiff, and in desperation the authorities may have 
adopted it. 

THE FEMALE POPE! 

I recently read of a new book called “The Woman Who 
Was Pope,” by Clement Wood. The book claims that she 
was known on the records of the Church as John VII, 
and that her sex was not revealed until after her death. 
I do not believe that there is any foundation for this 
biography, save a sensational one. I would, nevertheless, 
like a refutation from higher sources. 

New York, N. Y. M. C. 


Your suspicions are well founded. Sensationalism dies 
hard, especially when it concerns the papacy. It is a 
thing worthy of remark that the most emphatic oppo- 
nents of the Female Pope fable are Protestant histo- 
rians, who cannot, therefore, be accused of undue par- 
tiality. We cannot go into the history of the thing here. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. VIII, page 407, has a 
brief account of this remarkable personage, who is 
usually given the title of John VIII. You will find a 
thorough analysis and refutation of the popess fable in 
Father Thurston’s No Popery, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. Clement Wood proved himself rather silly 
in a letter he addressed to Cardinal Hayes. 


PRIVATE REPLIES 

F. X—(1) Anger is a sin but usually only venial. 
Habitual anger for no reason at all is a sign of weakness. 
The weakness may be the result of failure to curb one’s 
passions, or ill health. If the first, one must resolve on 
keeping one’s passion in check; if the second, the remedy 
for anger and petulance is to build up one’s health. It 
is difficult to be patient when one feels ill. 


(2) This can be answered by one’s confessor. But as 
you say that you are ashamed to mention the matterany 
more to him, we venture to give an answer. What are 
called “bad thoughts” are not in themselves sinful. 


They furnish the matter of sin when they are deliber- 
ately sought or nourished, in order to get pleasure out 
of them. Besides prayer for help, a good remedy is to 
turn one’s attention away from them to something use- 
ful. A busy person will not be bothered by such thoughts, 
Remember, too, that it is impossible to commit a sin of 
any kind unless one wants to commit it. 


(3) There is no special formula for making the Heroic 
Act of Charity in behalf of the Souls in Purgatory. All 
that is needed is an act of the will, offering up to God, 
through the Blessed Virgin, the satisfactory merits of 


one’s prayers and good works for the benefit of the Poor 


Souls. This act is binding for only so long as one wishes. 
But in matters of this kind it is better to take advice, 
especially when one is so young. 


(4) The question of clothing for girls who have out- 
grown the romper class must be decided according to 
the rules of modesty and good sense. We have never 
been able to discover anything to recommend stocking- 
less legs and sun-back dresses, even from an esthetic 
viewpoint. 


CONCERNING SOME BOOKS 
(1) Will you please tell me the price of “Tramping 
Through Ireland,” by John Gibbons, and also of “The 
Continuity of Religion,” by Boussuet, translated by 


Monsignor Day? They were reviewed in the May issue, 


but the prices were not given. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. M. K. 


(2) Where can I obtain a complete list of Mother St. 
Paul’s books? 
East ORANGE, N. J. I. K. 


(3) Where can I obtain the Life of Father Ratisbonne, 
the famous Jewish convert priest? Also the present 
spiritual outlook of the Jew from the Jewish point of 
view? 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. E. P. 


(4) Where can I obtain the following books: “Answer 
to Wells’ Outline of History,” by Belloc, “The Index of 
Forbidden Books,” and a book for teaching the young 
in regard to sex matters? 

BaLTIMoRE, Md. E. K. 


(1) We regret the omission. The price of Tramping 
Through Ireland is $2.00 and of The Continuity of Relig- 
ion $2.50. 


(2) Write to her publishers, Longmans, Green & Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(3) <A Nineteenth Century Miracle, published by 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, contains an account of the 
conversion of the Ratisbonne brothers to the Catholic 
Church. Price $1.50. You will find an analysis of the 
present Jewish outlook from the Jewish standpoint in 
The Reform Movement in Judaism, by Rabbi David 
Philipson. Price $4.50. 


(4) The first mentioned book seems to be out of print. 
We recommend The Case Against Evolution, by Dr. 
George Barry O’Toole, price $1.75, and God or Gorilla— 
How the Monkey Theory exposes its own methods, re- 
futes its own principles, denies its own inferences and 
disproves its own case—by Alfred W. McCann, price 
$3.50. Watchful Elders treats of the proper method of 
sex instruction for children. Price 40 cents. These 
books may be obtained through Tue Sien, adding 10% 
for postage. 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL GUARDIAN 


Where can I obtain a copy of The Catholic Medical 
Guardian? 
TUCKAHOE, N. Y. C. L. 
EVANSVILLE, Ind. N.C.B. 
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This magazine is a quarterly and intended principally 
for Catholic physicians and medical students. It costs 
1 shilling and four pence the copy, and 5 shillings the 
year, postpaid. It may be obtained from Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 43 Newgate Street, S. W. 1, London, 
England. 
CONTRADICTION IN TERMS 

A friend asked me: Can God make a stone so heavy 


’ that He cannot lift it? Will you please answer it for me. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. J. NN. 


The question involves a contradiction and doesn’t 
deserve an answer. It is silly. 


NATIONALITY OF THE POPES 
Is it true that there have been none but Italian Popes? 
I claim that some of the Popes were not Italian and that 
at one time there was a Jewish Pope, but my friends 
would not believe it. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. C. M. 


You were correct when you stated that there have 
been Popes who were not Italian. There have been 15 
French popes, 9 Greeks, 7 Germans, 5 Asiatics, 3 
Africans, 3 Spaniards, 2 Dalmatians, 1 Thracian, 1 
Dutchman, 1 Cretan, 1 Englishman, and 1 Hebrew. The 
Hebrew Pope was the celebrated Saint Peter, upon 
whom Christ built His church. 


ADDRESSES OF PRIESTS IN PHILIPPINES 
Will you kindly furnish me with the complete ad- 
dresses of Rev. Fr. Louis Morrow, and Rev. Fr. Juan B. 
Rubina, who pleaded for Catholic literature, in the 
September issue of THE SIGN? 
NEEDHAM, MAss. H. H. 


The addresses of the above named priests are: 
Rev. Louis R. Morrow, 
1195 M. H. del Pilar, 
Manila, P. I. 


Rev. Juan B. Rubina, 
Cathedral of St. Paul, 

Vican, Province of Ilocos Sur, 
P.I. 


FORM OF MARRIAGE IN EXCEPTIONAL CASES 

A friend maintains that a man and a woman, living 
in a place where a priest visits but once in six months, 
could be joined in lawful wedlock by standing on the 
bank of a body of water and repeating the marriage 
formula, and that this marriage will be recognized by 
the Catholic Church. But I claim that since marriage 
is a Sacrameni, and none but ordained priests have the 
power to administer Sacraments, the foregoing marriage 
would not be a legitimate union. Which party is right? 
Bronx, N. Y. W. F. 


The ordinary form, or ceremony, of marriage is as 
follows: “only those marriages are valid which are con- 
tracted before the pastor, or Ordinary of the place, or 
by a priest delegated by either, and at least two wit- 
nesses.” Canon 1094. This form obliges all those bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church, or converted to it from 
heresy or schism. Canon 1099. (We suppose that you 
refer to the marriage of Catholics.) There are two 
exceptions to this form of marriage recognized by the 
Code: “if a pastor or Ordinary, or a priest delegated by 
either, cannot be had or approached without great in- 
convenience, then in danger of death (in periculo mor- 
is) marriage may be validly and lawfully contracted in 
the presence of two witnesses. The same holds good also 
when there is no danger of death, but it is prudently 
foreseen that this condition will last for one month. In 
each case, however, if a priest is available he must be 
called and assist at the marriage together with the two 
witnesses, but the marriage is valid if contracted in the 








presence of the witnesses alone.” Canon 1098. (The 
priest mentioned in the last paragraph is one without 
authorization to assist at marriages, as required by 
Canon 1094.) Therefore, marriages in the two instances 
given above can be valid and lawful when contracted 
before two witnesses only. 

Marriage is a Sacrament, but the priest is not the 
minister of the Sacrament. The parties are the min- 
isters. The priest is only an authorized witness, whose 
presence is required for validity, except in the extraor- 
dinary cases given above. But when Catholics contract 
without an authorized priest there is no necessity of 
standing on the bank of a body of water, but there is 
a necessity of having two witnesses. Moreover, priests 
are not the only ministers of Sacraments. Lay people 
can validly baptize in emergencies, and, as said above, 
the parties to a marriage are the ministers of the Sac- 
rament. 


PRIVATE REPLIES 
J. H. L—From what you say we presume that your 
marriage is valid and binding till death. We advise that 
you see your pastor with a view to finding the where- 
abouts of your wife and resuming marital relations. 


G. F.—(a) We do not understand your question about 
preparing for marriage. Better ask your confessor. (b) 
Smoking by girls was discussed in the September issue. 
Drinking by them is to be judged in the same light. (c) 
Most modern prayer books contain devotions to St. 
Therese, the Little Flower. 


A. B. C—Your questions are so involved that it is 
impossible to give an answer. We recommend that you 
ask the advice of your confessor or pastor. 

J. M.—The purpose of marriage requires that husband 
and wife should live together. Resumption of marital 
relations is the solution of your problem. What you ask 
about is dangerous and almost certain to end in sin. 

L. E. McC.—The Church has no rules regarding the 
wearing of veils when being married. ° 

M. H. M—St. John.—Communicate with Rev. John 
P. Clark, St. Lawrence Catholic Church, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

E. P.—Buffalo.—Your case can be handled only by the 
matrimonial court of the diocese. See your pastor. 

E. S—A pamphlet Index of Forbidden Books can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents in stamps to THe Siren. 

Councit Biurrs—The account as given in the clipping 
per se points to a violation of Canon 1063, which ex- 
plicitly forbids a double religious ceremony, the penalty 
for which is excommunication. 

Worriep, N. Y.—Your answer is correct. 


L. C. F—Not knowing the circumstances, we cannot 
give an opinion. 

E. D.—Ask your confessor. As conditions are at pres- 
ent you are putting yourself in danger of committing 
Sin. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 
G. E. B., Jersey City, N. J.; T. J. R., Scranton, Pa.; 
Sr. M. C.; Scranton, Pa.; E. R., Brockton, Mass.; M. M., 
Jersey City, N. J.; C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M. A. 
McK., Boston, Mass. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 

E. A. K., Pittston, Pa.; E. G., Bourbonnaise, IIl.; C. R. 
C., Newark, N. J.; A. F., Boston, Mass.; A. F. B., Rutland, 
Vt.; E. R., New York, N. Y.; C. K., West Allis, Wis.; 
A. H., Montello, Mass.; A. T. H., New Britain, Conn.; 
P. J. K., Forest Hills, Mass.; J. H., Natick, Mass.; G. B., 
Trenton, N. J.; M. B. P., Dorchester, Mass.; M. F. D., 
Paterson, N. J.; M. D. McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. E., North 
Norwood, O.; 8. McG., Eau ‘Claire, Wis.; E. M. S., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; A. D., Eau Clare, Wis.; T. T., Brooklyn, 
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N. Y.; H. T., Nicholson, Pa.; C. K., Boston, Mass.; A. J. 


Glen Cove, N. Y.; E. M. McG., Jersey City, N. J.; M. B. 
Chicago, Ill.; K. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


K., 
C., 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue Sien has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a 
sketch of his life, it contains occasional prayers 
and novena devotions in his honor. Almost every 
mail brings us notice of favors received through 
the intercession of this Apostle who has been for 
centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 











MOTHER SHIPTON’S PROPHECY 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I do not know what value the prophecy of Mother 
Shipton has, but she seems to have quite acurately por- 
trayed the present state of marriage. Possibly you may 
find some use for this portion of her celebrated proph- 
ecy (supposedly written in the seventeenth century), 
which runs as follows: 


“In those wonderful, far-off days, 
Women shall get a strange, odd craze, 
To dress like men, and breeches wear, 
And cut off their beautiful locks of hair, 
And ride bestride with brazen brow, 

As witches do on broomsticks now. 
Then love shall die and marriage cease, 
And babes and sucklings so decrease, 
That wives shall fondle cats and dogs, 
And men live much the same as hogs.” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. VICTOR LYONS. 


A LYING ADVERTISEMENT 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I would be very much interested to receive your com- 
ment on the paragraph outlined in blue pencil on the 
inclosed circular, sent through the mail by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and advertising “Married Love,” by Dr. 
Marie Stopes. “It seems to me that your theme could 
not have been treated in more beautiful or more deli- 
cate language, or with a truer ring of sympathy for 
those who, through ignorance or want of thought, make 
shipwreck of their married happiness.”—‘“Rev. Father 
St. John, S. J.” While I am not at all interested in the 
book advertised, I would like your opinion on the testi- 
monial of “Rev. Father St. John, S. J.” Kindly do not 
mention my name. 

BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Editor’s Note: Not knowing anything about Rev. Fa- 
ther St. John, S. J., we wrote G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ask- 
ing for some information regarding this person and the 
commendation attributed to him. The answer came to 
the effect that “this quotation was from the Author’s 
Preface to the American edition, and we have no further 
information about the man himself. However, we are 
writing to our London house, the publishers of Dr. 
Stopes’ books in England, to get the information you 
have requested.” At this writing no further word has 
been received from the American*publishers. But we 
learn from America, in its issue of October 3, that it got 
in touch with the Rev. Father St. John, S. J., a well 
known English Jesuit, and has received from him a 
“letter bitterly protesting against the use of his name 
in the manner described. He was asked by Dr. Stopes 
to write a preface for her book. He refused to do this, 
though he did praise one part of the book (this para- 
graph of his letter is quoted as praising the book itself) 
but emphatically condemned it as a whole, as advocat- 
ing the use of contraceptives. He says: ‘The omission in 


the advertisement of this emphatic condemnation is 
suppressing a vital and damning fact and is most inju- 
rious to me as a Catholic priest.’ The publisher’s ethics 
are best left undescribed.” We feel that the judgment 
of our contemporary is too mild. Our opinion is that 
the publisher’s ethics can be salvaged only by a retrac- 
tion of the misleading advertisement, with apologies 
both to the injured priest and to the Catholic reading 
public, circulated as widely as the advertisement. 


FROM THE COMMONWEAL’S EDITOR 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I have been wishing for several months past to write 
and tell you what a splendid magazine you are turning 
out. It seems to me that THe Sicn has shown more im- 
provement than any magazine in the field, not. exclud- 
ing The Commonweal. You may think that I may be a 
little bit insincere in saying this, but I assure you it 
is not so. I have been talking about THE Sicn to many 
people, and my views are on public record. 

NEw YorK CIty. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


FROM A WORKING WOMAN 
EpITor OF THE SIGN: 

Ever since I received the last copy of your magazine 
I’ve been intending to write you about your note as to 
whether the book is read or not. I cannot vouch for 
other subscribers, but I want to tell you that I think 
it’s the best Catholic magazine ever edited; I know it’s 
the best one I ever read. For many years I’ve sub- 
scribed for a number of Catholic magazines, not for 
the reading matter they contained, but just, as you say, 
to help the cause along. Believe it or not, I hardly 
ever took the wrappers off them; just passed them along. 
But THE Sicn has so much that is interesting to read, 
that I look forward to its coming every month. It 
contains so much that is good to know, written by such 
good writers that I fail to see how it doesn’t appeal to 
all the readers. 

I’m just a working woman, and have been on three 
days a week since Spring; now our plant is closed for 
good, so I had to cut out all my renewals of the many 
magazines I subscribed to. Yours was the only one I 
kept up, and I hope I'll always get enough to renew 
it every year. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. MARY CURRAN. 

“REALLY A COMPLIMENT” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

May I say a word about THe Sicn? I think it puts 
religious matter and secular matter together better than 
any magazine I know. Being a hard-boiled secular as- 
sistant editor myself, and a recent convert with a few 
Protestant hangovers no doubt still about me, this is 
really a compliment. I like the way you are not con- 
troversial, but just definite, and I particularly love the 
twinkle in the eye with which you answer some of your 
questions. 

I wish some of these born-and-bred Catholics who 
wail about Catholic magazines being not worth reading 
would take a short course in yours, and learn what ex- 
cellent literature their own House of Faith holds, in- 
stead of sighing their hearts out to the pagan tents 
around the corner. 


KATHERINE BURTON. 


“INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

THE Sicn has given not only myself but many of the 
Sisters the highest intellectual enjoyment. If you 
could hear the words of praise and commendation, I 
know it would pay you for any weary hours of anxiety. 
THE Sien is certainly in the front ranks and your friends 
are very proud of it. What a glory to the Church such 
writings are, and at the present time so much needed. 
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I send you my heartiest congratulations and beg God 
to keep you well to further the great and good work. 
Mr. St. JOSEPH, OHIO. SISTER AGNES ALOYSIA. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

May I add one more to the many thousand expres- 
sions of appreciation you must receive in connection 
with THE Sien. I first came across a copy at the Cenacle 
of St. Regis some months ago and immediately collected 
all the back copies I could get hold of up there. I then 
toured New York for the current number, and finally 
found a stand outside St. Peter’s Church in Barclay 
Street where they sell it. I am wondering why it is 
not handled by all the Catholic book stores. It is far 
and away the most interesting magazine I know, and 
the most instructive. In these days when the ever- 
increasing tendency is to secularize the Catholic peri- 
odical in order to gain a larger public, and to paganize 
its fiction in order not to be “behind the times,” it is 
the greatest possible consolation to see the most able 
of our magazines holding Christ’s standard firmly erect, 
and to know that its policy is first, last, and always 
Catholic. 

New York City MA MARY SMALLEY. 
HIGH-TONED NOT HIGH-HAT 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Silence is golden; but not when it concerns THE 
Sicn. So many of the issues have been wonderful that 
it hardly seemed possible to reach a higher peak of per- 
fection. Tue Siren has the stars of the whole galaxy of 
our Catholic writers. Belloc, Chesterton, Gibbons—what 
names! It is high-toned but not high-hat. Even if 
it were, it would be still one of my pet enthusiasms, for 
to it I owe one of the most delightful experiences of 
my life. My sister and I were in Rome in the summer 
of 1929. Do you remember the article in THe Sicn on 
the beardless Christ in San Clemente? It had inter- 
ested me so much-that I had just about memorized it. 
Father Maginnis was kind enough to bring us over to 
San Clemente, where that good Irishman, Brother 
Thomas, took us in his care. I asked him about the 
picture, and there and then I acquired a reputation for 
learning and archeology that I certainly did not deserve. 
I felt that I should have written all over me, “Copy- 
righted by Tue Sicn.” As a consequence, we had as 2 
. guide during our stay in Rome that brilliant young 
Carmelite writer and archeologist Father O’Hare, and 
had access to places that the ordinary tourist never sees. 
Bronx, N. Y. MARY CARNEY. 


THE BROTHERHOOD AND A STRIKE 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

Your September issue carried an article by Frank 
Duffy which I read with deep interest. Distinctly per- 
tinent as it was, it nevertheless neglected to take a 
constructive attitude toward certain distressing aspects 
of American trade unionism which are at present lend- 
ing impetus to the progress of Communistic doctrine 
and tactics among American workers. 

As a practical Catholic, unalterably opposed by train- 
ing and environment to Communism, as an educated 
American citizen philosophically incapable of accepting 
the Marxian absurdities, I am still unconvinced that 
American Labor leaders are doing everything they could 
to combat Sovietism. 

For the past two years I have been financing my 
college education by working nights as a cab driver in 
Pittsburgh. In January, 1930, the drivers here went out 
on strike. The strikers failed to gain their objective, 
but the affair was finally settled and the strikers re- 
ceived partial recognition of their union—a local of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. 


In June of this year the cab drivers of Pittsburgh 
again went on strike. The International Brotherhood 
refused to sanction the strike, which was called by the 
local’s executive committee. The strike is still going on. 
There has been considerable violence and a great deal 
of ill-feeling is prevalent against the men who have 
returned to work. The Brotherhood has thousands of 
dollars in its treasury, yet it refuses to finance the 
Pittsburgh cab drivers. But, most important of all, it 
refuses to declare the strike an “outlaw” strike and thus 
permit the members to return to work honorably and 
without stigma of any sort. 

Hundreds of men, their wives and children are suf- 
fering here in Pittsburgh. They receive no relief from 
the organization to which they paid dues for nearly a 
year. They understand that perhaps the Brotherhood 
was right in refusing to sanction a strike at this time. 
But they cannot understand why the Brotherhood does 
not declare unconstitutional and “outlaw” a strike 
which they will not finance or sanction. 

There are two solutions to the Pittsburgh cab drivers’ 
problem—Communism or return to work as “scabs.” 
What would any trade unionist choose? 

PITTSBURGH, PA. THOMAS O. MEAGHER. 


“THE GREEN PASTURES” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Those of us interested in the American stage have 
been more than gratified by the nature and volume of 
criticism that has appeared in the Catholic press of 
this country since the initial presentation of “The 
Green Pastures” over a year and a half ago. To this 
already satisfying body of appreciation, R. Shrady Post 
has added his understanding and most interesting com- 
ment. Our indebtedness is extended, for the article is 
set in a very select collection of photographic repro- 
ductions of scenes from the play. 

This endorsement of “The Green Pastures” in Sep- 
tember Sien is a representative instance of the healthy 
alertness of the American Catholic press to its duty of 
promoting arts and letters that are really arts and let- 
ters. Certainly Marc Connelly has done something most 
worth while. Doctor Arthur Hobson Quinn of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the outstanding historian of 
and authority on American drama, has said that “The 
Green Pastures” is about the most significant thing 
that has yet been done in the American theatre. The 
recognition and encouragement given to artistic litera- 
ture by our press—particularly when given to the cre- 
ations of those not of our faith, like Marc Connelly and 
Willa Cather—is deserving of our highest commenda- 
tion. 


OAKDALE, N. Y. JAMES A. HUGHES. 


“SHAME ON WHITE CATHOLICS” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The October issue of THe Sicn, page 137, has a re- 
markable essay by Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P., headed, 
“Are Negroes Inferior?” Could it not be put in pamphlet 
form for general distribution. It would be of untold 
good here in the South where Negroes are so numerous. 
All our Catholic papers should copy that spiritual ap- 
peal in behalf of the oppressed Negro race. Why not 
use the Radio to instruct the American nation on this 
burning question? It would please The Sacred Heart 
immensely. Is the Negro question often discussed in 
Catholic pulpits? Catholics have numerous gatherings. 
Is the Negro question ever mentioned? Shame on white 
Catholics! Father Mark Moeslein, C.P., did well in pen- 
ning this sentence: “For Catholics to think and speak 
of Negroes as an inferior race is unworthy of their 
Faith,” for you are all one in Christ Jesus. May white 
Catholics imprint these words on their hearts and put 


them in practice. 
DENTON, TEXAS, (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 





Porous PLASTERS and 
WOODEN LEGS 


By Ig Nikilis 


Moratorium on Margaret 


ARGARET Sancer, tireless high- 

priestess of Birth Control, is “in 
again,” this time soprano-ing in the 
press that what the world needs is a 
two-year moratorium on babies. And 
now (may we modestly submit?) how 
about a two-year moratorium on La 
Sanger herself? 

If the lady would be a little less 
interested in controlling the national 
birth-rate and a little more in muz- 
zling her own hyper-expressive self, 








the American ear would be consider- 


ably relieved. And if she really 
wants to help cure this Depression, 
her contribution of another head- 
ache to the general confusion is a 
strange one indeed. 

Were a moratorium on babies de- 
sirable, Mrs. Sanger herself would be 
one of the little dears to whom it 
would most apply, for as long as one 
cares to remember she’s been infan- 
tile-y riding her hobby-horse of an 
idea and blowing her tin-horn like a 
whole orphan-asylum on a Christ- 
mas morning. A two-year interlude 
in which she could take a mental ac- 
count of stock would help her to 
grow up. It would enable her—per- 
haps—to see that there may be two 
sides to a question, and, better still, 
she would be afforded an opportu- 
nity to study and digest Doctor 
Moore’s recent book, which knocks 
her contentions into a cocked hat: 
The Case Against Birth-Control. 


Duty Contests 


s a relief from the usual annual 

epidemic of beauty contests, why 
isn’t somebody inspired to start—say, 
a duty contest? It would be as 
thrilling as novel to behold:a prize- 
beauty, for once, with a broom or a 
dish-rag. And if handsome is what 
handsome does, it goes without say- 
ing that the winners of yesterday 
would, with this new idea, be the 
“also rans” of today. 


Beauty that can’t cook, sew, or 
keep house; is very apt to be a bore, 
after the third matrimonial month 
or so; and perhaps that’s why so 
many couples just won’t stay “put.” 
A man marries a face; and his de- 
votion is almost as ephemeral as the 
cosmetics that go on—and off—it. 

Appearance is’ merely the wrap- 


ping in which one’s inner worth ar- 


rives and, as far as a lot of our ex- 
pensive “lookers” are concerned, the 
packages come empty—and c.0o.d. at 
that! 

There’s a truth, quite ignored by 
beauty contests and likewise by a 
day that. deals only in surfaces: 
“The beauty of the king’s daughter is 
within.” How poverty-stricken the 
department of the interior must be, 
in the case of a female whose only 
ability in life is to fix up her face 
and diet down her body in an at- 
tempt to look “nice”! 


French Lesson 
For the fair ways of Peace, France 
is strong. . 
But right here is the best of her tips: 
Oh, the fair ways of Peace stretch 
afar, 
And seem best reached by big batile- 
ships. 


. Evolution 


(Cae speaking, what a 
dump the New Russia has turned 
out to be! 


East-Side West-Side 


LIcE launch drive on vice hang- 

outs and speak-easies in Brooklyn. 

A cynical public is agreeably sur- 

prised that a drive has not been offi- 
cially launched for these places. 

It is possible, however, that, in- 
stead of using a big stick, the blue- 
coats are employing the well-known 
feather. Too tickled for words at 
the puny attempts against it, gang- 
land is given to giggle-itis. At worst 
the dens may have to move up or 
down one flight or on to another 
street, and that only adds another 
touch of novelty to their snappy ex- 
istence. East-side, west-side, all 
‘around the town, you know. Vice 
must be kept, and occasionally is 
kept, moving. But is it disappear- 
ing? To think so is not to think. 
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Ring Out the Old 


Americana! At the celebration 

of the wedding of Aimee Semple 
McPherson, evangeliste supreme, in 
the Angelus Temple, Los Angeles, the 
congregation (doubtless harmonious 
with the wishes of their hectic high- 
priestess) did not let anything holy 
interfere with their religion. Just 
as determinedly as Aimee herself 
blew the “obey” out of the marriage 
service; so did her devout sons and 
daughters silence the organ and sub- 
stitute a brass band. Hymns? Don’t 





be mid-Vic! The bridal songs were 
almost as up-to-date as the bride’s 
next exploit and included such edi- 
fying masterpieces as “How Could I 
Help but Love Him?” and “Ninety- 
nine Out of a Hundred Want to Be 
Loved.” 

Aimee’s romance with her well- 
upholstered what-a-man Hutton is, 
of course, nobody’s business but hers 
—and possibly his. But it happens 


that, with her customary delicacy . 


and restraint, she’s plastered all the 
details of it over a tabloid that lives 
on such stuff, and Mr. Hutton is cur- 
rently being sued for breach of prom- 
ise by a young lady who seems to 
suggest that Mistress Aimee’s lofty 
love may, in certain respects, be 
lower than the under-layer of a side- 
walk. Trust the flaming Aimee to 
choose a mate like that. Good pub- 
licity all around! And without plen- 
ty of raucous publicity La Mc- 
Pherson would probably be scrub- 
bing floors or selling Eugenie hats. 
Thus her divine comedy, or rather 
her comedy on the divine, profitably 
proceeds. And Angelus Temple re- 
mains a vast and most impressive 
monument to Brass and Stupidity. 
O Americana! 


Just as Well 


“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

A politician snoozed. 

“And if he dies before he wakes, 
What difference?” folk mused. 
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Taking Sunday Out of School 


Aue the answers to a question- 
naire submitted to children in 
the third grade of the Sunday school 
of the Riverside Baptist Church, 
N. Y., of which Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is pastor, appeared the fol- 
lowing: “We have learned lots of 





things from stories, such as what 
Jane Addams has done, and Jacob 
Riis and Samuel Gridley Howe and 
Bryan Untiedt.” 

Would it be just a little extreme to 
expect a Christian Sunday school to 
teach a tiny thing or two about— 
well, say Christ? Yes, perhaps it 
would—when teachers are too busy 
keeping up with newspapers to both- 
er much about piety. Progress, Chris- 
tian soldiers, progress! The Mother 
of God must modernly give place to 
the angel of Hull House, Chicago, 
and He Who died on a cross for man- 
kind is to be superseded by a little 
lad who acted well in a Western bliz- 

‘gard. Thus, as Sunday schools go, 
the Reverend Fosdick’s seems pretty 
well gone. 

There could be no objection to 
holding up modern heroes for admi- 
ration and imitation. But the filch- 
ing of the Lord’s Day for the pur- 
pose and the calling of the act a 
Sunday school—aye, there’s the rub. 
Courage! The long process of secu- 
larizing the best day of the seven is 
nearing completion. Sunday schools 
themselves have espoused the cause. 


The Idea 


T= cry of today is that Religion 
should become more modern, 
which, of course, would spare men 
the effort of becoming more religious. 
One writer thinks it absurd that 
Christ, if He really wanted to save 
the world, never thought of invent- 
ing bath-tubs and leaving the race a 
recipe against plagues and epidem- 
ics. As if His mission were to save 
bodies and not souls! 

It is the great fault of the Chris- 
tian Religion, in the eyes of the 
world, that it places things where 
they belong (the supernatural above 
the natural, the body above the soul) 
and that it seeks first the Kingdom 
of God. But from this good order all 
good things, in time, naturally flow. 

Christ did not invent bath-tubs; 
but, lo and behold, in the course of 
Christian civilization, they duly ap- 
peared! He did not teach Science: 
yet in the fullness of time great 


Christian schools dotted Europe. The 
fact is that, in viewing the brilliant 
by-products and incidentals of the 
great A. D. era too many folk let 
themselves be blinded to the source 
of our civilization, which is beauti- 
fully and essentially Christian. 

Instead of Religion becoming more 
modern, it would be well for Moder- 
nity to remember a little harder and 
become more Christian. 


Hard Times 


E: That girl gave me a smile as I 
passed. 
She: Well, it must be the Depres- 
sion. In ordinary times you’d get a 
laugh. 


A Friendly Exchange 


HARLIE CHAPLIN’s shoes and Ma- 
hatama Gandhi’s loin-cloth had 
the opportunity to meet recently in 
London. It was fitting. Both foot- 
gear and cloth are symbols of the 
kind of spirit that slays depres- 
sion. Gandhi seeks to raise up his 
people in far-off India from eco- 
nomic and political woe, and Chap- 
lin, all over the world, tries to lift 
folk out of that mean psychological 
state known as the “blues.” There’s 
a whimsicality and pathos about 
both these big little men that tickles 
the rib and captures the fancy of 
mankind. As far apart as the poles, 
they have more than one point in 
common. 
But let’s hope that their acquaint- 
ance never ripens to the point of in- 
timacy that would inspire an inter- 








change of symbols. It would be just 
too terrible, on top of all our trou- 
bles, to have to behold Chaplin in 
Gandhi’s loin-cloth and Gandhi in 
Charlie’s shoes. May we long be 
spared at least that and such! 


Lowest Things in the World 

mE bottom that the stock-market 

is capable of making. 

The average politician’s reputation 
for intelligent’ idealism. 

The aspirations of a theatrical re- 
vue-producer. 

The look that these new hats give 
some women. 

The prices we are ready and able 
to pay today for anything. 

The heights a Scotchman would 
climb if he had to pay as he went. 

The tenor of a tabloid that’s try- 
ing to increase its circulation. 


Holy Tin-Horns 


w=? a hard time has the minis- 
ter of the Gospel who doesn’t be- 
lieve in it but must retain his meal- 
ticket! 

The genus is fairly extensive, if 
one is to judge from radio effusions 
and such. Many of these modern 


I 


sermons betray more perusal of the 
magazine-section of the New York 
Times than a study of Scripture. 
Theology and the Fathers of the 
Church. It would seem well enough 
to say that the preacher must speak 
in the language of his hearers and 
that science is the diction of the day, 
only that the heart of man, hungry 
for revealed truth, is not scientific, 
and neither is the training or atti- 
tude of over half the eager listeners- 
in. They reach for bread, these spir- 
itual seekers, and are given a crude 
stone of Professor So-and-so’s opin- 
ion. They ask for a fish and are 
treated to a scorpion-like refutation 
of some learned absentee’s ideas. 
Wherefore the suspicion is unescapa- 
ble that our up-to-date pulpiteers 
are more zealous to sustain a repu- 
tation for being men of the Minute 
than of the Master. 

If they are inveigled by up-to- 
dateness, then their preaching of 
the Word of God is merely so much 
acting. In which case they might 
seek their meal-ticket in a theatre 
and nota church. To the latter one 
goes for the purpose of meeting the 
supernatural truth and amending 
one’s life according to it; to the for- 
mer, to be amused. It must be ad- 
mitted that much of the “sacred” 
oratory that comes over the air— 
and passes into it—is at least faintly 
amusing. 








Sisterhood 


upy O’GRADY 
And the Empress Eugénie 
Are sisters, at least 
On top of the beanie. 


You See 


T° ME my friends have all been true, 
Save those that wrote me, “I owe 
you.” 
But all of them this thing have done; 
So, friends I have—yes, not a one. 


But what care I? It’s worth the cash 

To know their hearts would make 
good—hash. 

Besides, they’re still fair company: 

I, too, owe everyone, you see. 
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The Holy Show 


HE Rev. Billy Sunday brought 

vaudeville into Church, but it re- 
mained for Dr. Christian F. Reisner, 
pastor of the Broadway Temple, to 
introduce the legitimate to the pu!- 
pit. And so the Owen Davis p’ay, 
“Just to Remind You,” has had a 
Sunday night showing under the 
auspices of this advanced pastor in 
this progressive church, which seems 


=] THEATRE 






desirous of emphasizing the Broad- 
way and muting the Temple in its 
name. 


The Church can’t go to the Thea- 
tre on Sunday evenings, so why 
shouldn’t a pastor let the Theatre 
come to the Church? It is his opin- 
ion that the Davis play is the best 
of sermons on gangsters, and, to be 
sure, if churches are designed to in- 
terest their congregations in gang- 
sters and not (as hitherto so naively 
believed) in God the performance in 
a sacred place of a play in which a 
young business man is thrillingly 
“put on the spot” is worthy of the 
hearty applause which the pious au- 
dience—pardon! congregation—un- 
stintedly gave it. 

The pastor betrayed a touching, if 
strangely inconsistent, concern for 
the proprieties in his remarks before 
the presentation of the drama in his 
church when he forewarned the 
brethren that they would hear “a 
few swear words” in the course of 
the performance. But courage! 
These expletives would be aptly used, 
and, after all, art was art, even if 
churches had ceased to be churches. 

With further inconsistency, which 
this time was nothing short of amaz- 
ing, the dauntless dominie insisted, 
in his comments after the show, that 
“the only hope he saw for the coun- 


try was a revival of ‘old-fashioned 
honest-to-goodness religion’”! Pre- 
suming that he is anxious to help 


along this devoutly-to-be-wished re- 
vival and that his turning of a pul- 
pit into a stage is a contribution to 
the cause, we have only to conclude 
that, after all, men have been miser- 
ably mistaken all these centuries. 
Yes, indeed! Circles can be squared 
and black is white. 


Terrible 
r is not known whether Calvin 
Coolidge talks in his sleep, but it 


seems well established that folk sleep 
in his talk 

The boom-time tale of the Florida 
man who sold a dog for $50,000 and 


took two $25,000 cats in payment is 
exceeded only by that of the Depres- 
sion true-story of the Administration 
that put out millions of dollars to 
discover whether Prohibition, which 
admittedly wasn’t, was. 

This year California reports a 
bumper crop of prunes. It would 
seem that Congress has at last gone 
Hollywood. 

Henry Ford wants his employes to 
raise their own vegetables. Bet, 
though, that if they pay too much 
attention to their patches and too 
little to Henry’s profits it will be just 
another case of good old American 
Can. 

At last a good use has been found 
for the hole that’s developed in our 
national budget. Eugénie hats can 
be thrown into it. 

And as if these misplaced pan- 
cakes were not capable enough of 
tickling the national funny-bone, the 
girls have to go and wear a feather 
in them. 

“Who threw the wine-brick at Pro- 
hibition?” “I,” smiled M. Wille- 
brandt, “confess the commission.” 


The Brutes 


T= lightning of this depression is 
striking in every direction. One 
of the most interesting spots to suf- 
fer is Hagenbeck’s animal farm in 
Germany, the largest in the world. 
Menageries can’t afford to replenish 
their supplies, and circuses are just 
limping along, with the result that 
leopards, lions, jackals and wolves 
are going begging. However, the 
financial clouds are not yet so dark 
over zooland as they could be. Ac- 
cording to one observer, Variety, de- 
spite the break in the price of cer- 
tain animals and a panic on snakes 
and deer, penguins are firm, seal is 
improving, chimpanzee is going up, 
and gorilla seems quite strong. We 
wonder what bull is doing and 





whether it is as valuable as ever. 
Well, nearly all our politicians seem 
still favorable to old taurus and to 
be busy trying to corner the market. 


Notes That Can’t Be Cashed 


Ho” to shorten the depression: 
don’t wear your face long. 

If the public would only start giv- 
ing orders, business would obey. 

Well, Wall Street, at least, remains 
strong for Capital Punishment. 

A lot of people today are more 
willing to give up some of their in- 
come than the King of England to 
surrender $250,000 of his $2,600,000 


pay-cheque. They’re earning noth- 
ing. 

Empty stockings this Christmas 
will be quite a sign of prosperity. 
There are those that believe there 
aren’t going to be any stockings. 

Mark Sullivan says that the shoo 
industry will bring good times back 
to us. In other words, Prosperity, if 
we are ever to see her again, will 
have to be booted into our midst. 

If this depression could be licked 
by tongues, it wou'’d have taken the 
count two years ago. 

Will Germany ever get over her 
loan-some feelings? 

Wonder who’s going to pay for the 
debt-holiday the world’s taking. 


Unchangeable 
A* things change, except the radio. 
That, at least, is mostly static. 


These Sad Young Men 


pow youth! It is having a time 
managing itself in these hectic 
days; but, nothing daunted, it has 
undertaken to establish what’s wrong 








with the world and to prescribe rem- 
edies. Behold a blah-blah of enthu- 
siastic platitudes from Cleveland and 
the united mouth of the World’s Alli- 
ance of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. 

It is rather interesting, if not par- 
ticularly enlightening, to be told that 
“nothing less than a fundamental 
change in the spirit of our economic 
life” will cancel this depression 
through which we are passing. But 
nobody may accredit the message 
with being novel and _ concrete 
enough to justify all those car-fares. 
Parrots say a lot of things without 
enriching the language or intellec- 
tuality of the race a whit, and young 
folk, for all their passion for fresh- 
ness and originality, are inclined to 
echo rather than originate. 

Youth is more the season for ac- 
tivity than for thought, and instead 
of diagnosing the woes of the world 
and passing “resolutions on next 
steps in religious emphasis” it would 
have been more normal for the Alli- 
ance of Young Men to decide the bet- 
ter to honor their God and pqrents, 
attend to the nearer concerns of 
their state in life, leave the prob- 
lems of wor'd-wide significance to 
maturer minds (which, by the way, 
are having tough enough a time 
wrestling with them) and walk in 
the slower but surer paths of daily 
duty to later influence and power. 
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NIGHT 
and an OL. D 


WOMAN 
MUMBLING 


By 
Nicholas Jay 


| SAW her coming out 
of the mist. I was vacationing in 
Ireland in a little house on the mid- 
dle of a black bog. I had gone down 
to the road one night, and I saw her. 
She had a strange look. 
’To one who was not a Catholic, 
who was not even Irish, Ireland was 
a strange land; full of strange lives, 
Strange sights and strange murmur- 
ings. There are places in Ireland, 
too, strange to even one who is both 
Irish and Catholic, as the people told 
me. The places, for instance, where 
the clouds themselves stand on end. 
And my black bog. 

After sunset the mists, floating 
over the bog, became like vaporous 
wraiths, spectral shapes, ceaselessly 
wandering in and out of space, across 
the stretch of bog road and back. 
And even brave I, seeing them pass- 
ing to and fro.as I walked alone over 
the bog, began to tremble sometimes. 
Perhaps, seeing her, I trembled too. 

I had taken the bit of a cottage on 
the bog while I was painting. It 
would be inspirational, I thought. I 
had gone down to the road, to the 
bench I had placed there, and I was 
staring at the varied gyrations of the 
mist. There was whiteness and 
blackness. There was form and 
formlessness. 

Out of the fusion of the whole 
there seemed to come drifting, yet 
with the regular motion of human 
walking the figure of what I thought 
might be an embodied banshee. For 
a long while I stared through the 
mist, wondering. I did not wish to 





The figure was that of an old woman. She carried a long staff. 


believe that what I saw advancing 
slowly, so slowly, was real and mate- 
rial. I felt too romantic, perhaps. 
Nor did I dare to believe the shadow 
completely ethereal. 

Just as I was beginning to doubt 
my soul’s protestations of anything 
preternatural and my flesh was com- 
mencing to creep alarmingly I saw 
that the figure was that of an old 
woman. She was clothed in black, 
from shawl to shoes. She carried a 
long staff. Her face was the only 
whiteness about her, and her hands. 
Her whole appearance was cadaver- 
ous. 

She was, I realized, one of those 
old women of the roads to be seen 
rather frequently in the Ireland of 
days past. Yet there was something 
about her not wholly natural. By 
the time she had come up to where 
I was seated my heart’s terrific beat- 
ing had almost completely subsided, 
and I spoke to her. 

“It’s a heavy mist we have to- 
night, Mother,” I said. 

“It is that,” she answered. 


ER voice was the voice of one who 
had known life in some of its 
terrible aspects. It was the quiet 
voice of one who had suffered, low 
and grave and of a certain sweet- 
ness. It was the voice of-one who 
had died in sorrow and had been 
born again of pain. That was what 
I thought, at any rate. 
“You have been a long time on the 
road, Mother?” I offered. 
“More than two score years,” she 
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said, “the feet of me have been going 
the roads.” 

She was on her way to Hannah 
O’Rourke’s house, a mile or so down 
the road. At my invitation she sat 
on the bench. “To rest my old bones 
a bit,” she said. We sat there in 
quietness. There was a certain fas- 
cination for me in the silence that 
lay around us. 

“It will be a black night,” I said 
after awhile. 

“It will be a black night indeed,” 
she said. 

And then, out of the eternal com- 
monplaceness of remarks on the 
weather, came her story. Ireland is 
a strange land, full of strange sights, 
strange whisperings and strange 
lives. 

“The blackness of a black night on 
a black bog is a blackness indeed,” 
she said, “but the blackness of a 
black night on a black bog is not the 
fearfullest of all blackness. Mother 
of God, there is no blackness like the 
blackness of hate, and there was no 
blackness of hate like the blackness 
of hate my father had for the father 
of Donal Dineen, Donal of the red 
gold hair.” 

I said nothing. It seemed to me 
that the silence, with the peculiar 
eloquence which silence has, was its 
own sufficient comment. 

“There was a terrible blackness,” 
she went on, “between my father 
(the blessing of God be upon him) 
and the father of Donal Dineen (the 
blessing of God be upon him also). 
A grief it was, a heavy grief upon 
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It’s to drop 





down into a chair by the table my father did then, his head in his 


hands, putting tremendous sighs from him. 


my heart 
ever. 

“Many the night I spent on my 
two bare knees praying God and His 
Mother to send a light into that 
blackness. Many the cold night I 
knelt on the cold stone praying for 
the softening of my father’s heart; 
and no answer at all. 

“In the dead time of night I have 
torn the soul of me with my prayers. 


though I be saying it for- 


Many the needle I stuck into my 
flesh, purposeful, and I sewing, to 
tell the Mother of God of my sorrow- 


ing. It’s a path itself I wore on the 
slant of Kilgorham Hill with my 
climbing, with the memory of Cal- 


vary in my head; a path itself, with 
the track of my two feet. In the 
dead time of night and in the bright 
time of day I hhave scalded my heart 
with my tears, and I grieving. There 
is no blackness like the blackness of 
hate, and there do be times when 
you’d almost be saying not even the 


light of God itself could pierce it. 


‘TT never to rightly know have I,” 
she went on after a pause, “the 
reason of there being such a black 


hate from my father to the father of 
Donal Dineen. I ‘heard tell that it 
was after a jumping match the row 
arose, and the two to be in Dublin 
after a prize. It was Michael Mad- 
den, my father, that had the bring- 
ing of it about. But I never knew 
rightly, and it’s my thought that 
neither my father nor the father of 
Donal Dineen ever knew rightly. It’s 
a cruel, blind thing is hate, full of 
the devil’s own talk and growing and 
growing it is long after the cause of 
it is as dead as any corpse. It’s to 
hate Bart Dineen did my father, I’m 
thinking, long after the cause of his 
hatred he’d forgotten. 

“From the moment of my birth it- 
self I lived under the black shadow 
of the hate my father had for the 
father of Donal Dineen, Donal that 
I came to love with the red veins of 
my heart. 

“There wasn’t a kinder man living 
than Michael Madden, my father, to 
me. It’s myself was the only one 
there was to him for a family after 
the death of my mother (the angels 
spread her bed this night in glory), 
and I only a weeshy bit of a child. 





It’s mother and daughter I was to 
him from that time out. It’s calling 
me his mameen itself he was ever 
after. Sure, there was no man ever 
that loved his daughter more than 
my father loved me. 


“tT wasn’t till there was longer hairs 

on my head that I saw any- 
thing at all to send shivering my 
thought that he was the most per- 
fect father ever born to this land. 
It’s not till then I realized he didn’t 
go to Mass like the rest of the parish. 
It’s not till then had I a whisper of 
knowing the hate he bore to Bart 
Dineen. It’s a terrible anger came 
over my father the day the priest 
came into our cottage. 

“*This child is eight years old and 
should be sent to Mass,’ said the 
priest. He was a new one in the 
parish. 

“There was a deep red rage in my 
father’s black eyes, then. 

“*A curse to you!’ he said. ‘A curse 
to you and your Mass! I’ve got along 
well enough without you before and 

I'll get along well enough without 
you at all times! My daughter’s mine 
and I’ll teach her as I see fit!’ 

“‘She is God’s daughter, Michael 
Madden,’ the priest said. ‘In His 
name I tell you to send her to Mass 
and instructions.’ 

“My father let a roar out of him. 
‘God, is it? God is it, now? If it’s 
God’s daughter she is, why doesn’t 
He come and get her Himself, and 
not be after sending a little fool of a 
man like .yourself!’ 

“There was a mocking in his voice. 
The priest, though, gave him look for 
look. 

“ ‘Maybe He will,’ he answered him. 
‘I am told he has visited here before, 
and perhaps He will visit here again.’ 

“There was a stiffness came over 
my father. It’s thinking of my 
mother he was. Not another word 
did the priest say to him. There was 
a quietness on the priest, a fearful 
quietness. It’s to place his hand on 
my head he did then. ‘The ‘blessing 
and protection of God be upon you, 
acushla,’ ‘he said. 

“Out of the door he went, then, 
with no other word at all. It’s to 
drop down into a chair by the table 
my father did then, his head in his 
hands, and he putting tremendous 
sighs from him. 

“It was the end of the world, I 
thought. 

“The next day was Sunday. What 
did my father do but have me put 
on the best dress I had and go over 
to the Dubh’s cottage where the 
Mass was being said the day. It’s 
here I went to Mass for the first time 
ever. It was every Sunday I went 
after that, and it was from then out 
I had my sorrowing. But, sorrowing 
or no sorrowing, and praying or no 
praying, my father seeing me or not 
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seeing me, there was no talking to 
my father about going with me. He 
wanted no part of God at all. It’s a 
black proud man he was. He and 
God were on the outs, and they’d 
stay on the outs. 

“It’s to leave the Church he had, 
for his hating Bart Dineen and the 
scandal of the four parishes. A black 
venom came on him, and, one black 
thought borrowing another, he never 
went near a priest from the time old 
Father Gorham had refused him ab- 
solution till he should cease his hat- 
ing. ‘And what way,’ said I, ‘would 
he be saving his soul and he like 
that?’ 

“Many the night I stayed awake 
praying for him with every vein in 
my body, every bone in my body 
groaning with my prayers, and I sor- 
rowing. Many the long night I tor- 
mented the Mother of God to hear 
me. It’s to wear out her blessed ears 
itself I thought I’d be doing before 
I was through. Sometimes in the 
mornings J’d be washing the clothes, 
and washing them a second time, 
and maybe a third time over, think- 
ing the Mother of God would have 
pity on me in my sorrow. But never 
an answer out of Heaven did I get. 

“I to be spending my life weeping 
and in tears. But it’s more than sor- 
rowing with my eyes I did; sorrow- 
ing with the eyes only is no real 
sorrow at all, though the world be 
full of it. 


. A™= by the same token, my father 
never knew of my grieving; or, 
if he did, it wasn’t because I didn’t 
try to hide it from him, remembering 
his hate for Bart Dineen. My thought 
was that my grief would send him 
into a black rage; and when the 
blackness of hate is over a man, he 
doesn’t know what he does be doing, 
and if he saw my sorrowing, it’s 
maybe to curse me he might have 
done. And what then? Out of the 
house he might send me for ever. 
And what would he be doing then 
without the mameen of his heart? 
“It’s two or three times I pleaded 
with him not to be hating the father 
of Donal Dineen. The anger that 
came over his face was past all be- 
lieving. It’s to curse the new priest 
‘he did, and all the priests of Ireland, 
for filling my mind with stories. It’s 
the very soul of the devil (God be- 
tween us and all harm) was after 
him. It’s great terror I had to be 
speaking of God to him at all. I 
thought maybe it’s to kill me he 
would, for don’t everyone know that 
it’s those who love the strongest that 
get the most angry? It’s the kindest 
men that get the wildest when anger 
is on them. It was hate and black 
pride was eating my father alive. It 
was hate and pride that came over 
him at the mention of the name of 
Bart Dineen; and he to draw-to as 
you would be saying, the door of 









hate and black pride on his soul. I 

can never be telling the Sorrowing I 

had for him.” 

aga sighed, again. There was 
nothing I could say. 

“It’s to come to love Donal Dineen 
of the red gold hair,” she continued 
after a time, “with every drop of 
blood in my heart I did, the years 
following. O, sweetness and beauty 
Donal Dineen was to me. It’s the 
rainbow after rain he was to me. 
It’s the sun after darkness he was 
to me. Like silk and red gold was 
his hair. The softness of clouds was 
in his two eyes. In his voice was the 
sweetness of birds’ songs. O, can I 
ever be telling the beauty and sweet- 
ness of Donal Dineen of the red gold 
hair? Can I ever be telling the proud 
woman I was of him? 

“There was no man so strong as 
Donal Dineen in the four parishes. 
Nor in the ten parishes, nor in all 
the parishes of Ireland. In the midst 
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of my sorrowing, Donal was a foun- 
tain of joy. If it wasn’t for my pray- 
ers and Donal, what would have be- 
come of me? It’s many and many 
the hour did he comfort me and con- 
sole me, and I grieving: It’s many 
the long day before Donal had asked 
me to marry him that my father told 
me to have nothing to do with him. 
“Ts a woman a stick to be thrown 
into a corner?’ I said to the priest. 
“And it’s the priest himself came 
again to my father’s house. 
“Donal Dineen- loves her with a 
greater love than you do yourself, 
Michael Madden,’ he said to my 
father. 
“ ‘By cripes!’ roared my father, ‘I’ll 
break every bone in your body!’ 
“The sound of him alone was 
enough to rip the two ears from the 
little priest. But he made never a 
move, my father. And never a move 
from the priest. There was a long 
time, and neither of them said a 
word. I commenced to cry. The 
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In the midst of my sorrowing, Donal was a fountain of joy. It’s many an hour 
did he comfort me. 
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priest took hold of my hand then. 
There was a quietness on him. ‘The 
blessing and the protection of God 
be upon you, acushla,’ he said. 

“He went out of the door then; 
and hardly a move did my father put 
from him that night more. It’s 
afraid to look at him I was. 

“The day following it’s to take 
myself in his arms my father did. 
It’s to press the side of my head 
against his heart he did, and I to be 
listening to it throbbing like the 
giant Cuchulainn’s itself. It’s to 
keep fondling my ear with his hand 
he did, as he had a habit of doing 
from the time when I was only a 
weeshy bit of a child. 

“‘Mameen of my heart,’ said he 
after a space, and his voice choking 
with the beating his heart was 
under, ‘is it-the truth the priest is 
after saying?’ 

“And what could I be doing but tell 
him the truth? It’s not to tell him 
had I before for it’s well I knew how 
sad it would make him, if it didn’t 
put a black anger on him itself. And 
like that came my telling him of my 
love for Donal Dineen. 

“It’s a sad thing,’ he said after a 
long space, ‘for a father to see his 
daughter loving another man’s son, 
and that man to be one who is hate- 
ful to the father itself. It’s a sad 
thing for him to be loving his 
daughter then at all, though she be 
but the one child only.’ 

“It’s only a fit of weeping I could 
answer at all. Mother of God, it’s as 
deep as the core of my heart was the 
love I had for my father. But it’s as 
deep as the heart of my heart’s heart 
was the love I had for Donal Dineen. 

“‘Tt’s a sad thing to love one’s 
father,’ I said to him, I gasping in 
my sorrow, ‘and he not wanting to 
leave his daughter find the answer 
to her life itself. It’s a sad thing for 
a father not to be remembering the 
love he had for his wife, and she 
dead, and the way he left his mother 
for the love of his wife.’ 


s¢7’s no sooner had I said the words 
than I felt the beating of my 

father’s heart: stop of a sudden. His 
breath began to be long in coming 
to him. It’s trembling even at the 
cruelty of my own words I was. 

““Mameen, mameen,’ he only said, 
and kissed me with the kindness of 
his lips. 

“Ochone, ochone, terrible it is how 
a man can harden his heart against 
another man, and against that man’s 
sons, and maybe against his sons’ 
Sons; and against the Son of God it- 
self. He to be hating like that, and 
he to be loving his daughter as if she 
was the Queen of Ireland itself.” 

She paused. I said nothing. The 
long staff fell out of her hand. She 
sighed. 

“The priest,” she went on, “was 


after telling me that maybe it’s to 
soften my father’s heart it wouid if 
I left him alone in his house and was 
to marry Donal and live at the big 
house of his father. It’s away were 
most of the clan of Bart Dineen, and 
there would be plenty of room in the 
big house with the sons and daugh- 
ters away for themselves, and the 
house by the same token needing a 
woman. It was all I could do to 
break myself away from my father’s 
cottage and the two arms of him, but 
something was telling me it would 
be for the best. So it’s away I went, 
and from Bart Dineen’s house I was 
married. And it’s a fine wedding we 
had, truly, but it’s crying I was 
through the most of it, remembering 
my father in his lonely cottage, and 
him with the world’s grief in his 
heart. It’s tears of joy I told Donal, 
my tears were, and sure there was 
many a joyful tear mixed with the 
tears of my sorrow. 


a love we had for each other 
was such as was never before 
from the earth’s end to the earth’s 
end, I’m thinking. But I could not 
forget my father, in his little house 
by the road. It’s often I went there, 
and it’s often he would take me in his 
two arms, with the face of me against 
the throbbing of his heart. But never 
a bit could I get him to soften his 
hate of Bart Dineen. Not a word 
would he utter at all, only to look 
through the thickness of the wall 
opposite, and to squeeze the two lips 
of him together. And faith, it’s little 
he said about my Donal either, only 
to ask if I was happy. 

“Mother of God, it’s so happy I 
was that I dared not let him know 
my whole joy. How did I know but 
what he’d go wild altogether? It’s in 
great terror I was about leaving him 
alone at all for fear it’s to make 
away with himself he would, and he 
lonely and grieving, hateful and 
hardened against the father of my 
own Donal. If it hadn’t been for the 
priest, it’s never a foot I’d have 
dared to put out of my father’s 
house, I’m thinking. 

“When I’d been married about six 
months, it’s very impatient entirely 
my Donal got about the enmity be- 
tween my father and his own father. 
It’s to put his coat on one day he did, 
and I going down to visit my father. 

“‘T’m coming alone,’ he said. 

“Not a word did I answer him, for 
it’s glad I was to see him so deter- 
mined to do what I hadn’t strength 
to do. It’s afraid I was by the same 
token of what my father would be 
saying, but I knew that, say what he 
would, he would do no harm to my 
Donal, and I to be there. And like 
that it fell out that Donal Dineen 
come into the house of Michael 
Madden. 


“ ‘Michael Madden,’ said he to my 


father, ‘I have been thinking of the 
bad feeling that is between you and 
my father. I have been thinking it 
isn’t right at all, either, for you and 
I not to be speaking to one another 
and we meeting on the road, and 
to be loving the same young girl. 
Michael Madden, I’ve a wish on me 
to be friends with you, and like that 
I have come. It isn’t right at all, you 
to be hating my father. It isn’t—’ 

“<‘Whist!’ interrupted my father. 
The word burst from his mouth like 
thunder over Kilgorham Hill. ‘If it’s 
a friend of mine you’d like to be, let 
us be friends then,’ he said, ‘but I 
can’t shake hands with Bart Dineen, 
and what’s more, I won’t shake 
hands with him, in spirit or in flesh!’ 

“Like that did it fall out that 
there came to be talking at times 
between my father and Donal Dineen 
and I together. There was many the 
thing we talked about, but there was 
one thing we did no talking on at all. 

“And then, the year following, I 
bore a son to my Donal of the red 
gold hair. Can I ever be telling how 
I had hugged that child, and he not 
born. It’s many the prayer I said 
that my child would be a boy, that 
we could be calling him Michael 
Bartley. It was my thought and 
Donal’s that maybe the coming of 
the child, and he to be named after 
Bart Dineen, as well as after Michael 
Madden, would soften my father’s 
heart. It’s tremendous the power 
God gives the little ones at times. 
It’s tormenting the Mother of God 
I’d spent the nights before, and I 
getting no answer at all. It’s tor- 
menting her with a promise I did 
next. It’s to ask her I did that if my 
child would be the means of soften- 
ing my father’s hate of Bart Dineen, 
I would welcome with the red veins 
of my heart all the pains the good 
God would see fit for me to bear. 
That’s what I promised. Didn’t I 
know right well that without sacri- 
fice and suffering, there is no right 
love at all. Doesn’t everyone of any 
account know that? 


a igeonin do be saying, the tale-tell- 
ers, that Fin MacCumhaill, the 
leader of all the Fenians of old, 
whenever he put his thumb to his 
teeth, and bit the skin to the flesh, 
and the flesh to the bone, and the 
bone to the marrow, he received the 
knowledge of all things. If God 
would have given me the knowledge 
of softening the hate my father had 
for Bart Dineen, I would have bitten 
through every bone in my body, and 
sucked into the red veins of my 
heart. 

“Soul and body, and it with such 
a venom that my father hated Bart 
Dineen that all the knowledge and 
the strength of all the Fenians of 
Ireland together couldn’t, force him 
to put forgiveness in his heart. 
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“The coming of the child was near 
the death of me. It’s raising the roof 
from the house I was with my 
screeches and my screaming to come 
to the ears of my father, and he 
walking up and down in the road 
outside. And my Donal to be sitting 
with his face in his two hands in the 
recom next. 

“After a space there was no more 
screeching from me. My child was 
born. It’s unconscious I was and 
nothing of what was going on at all 
did I know. The child was a boy, 
indeed, but near death was he. The 
stiffness of the child and the look of 
him put great fear on Maurya Nolan, 
the midwife. She didn’t dare wait 
for the priest, but baptized the child 
herself. AS soon as ever the water 
touched him, the child put a whim- 
per out of him, and a strange color 
came over him, and a great trem- 
bling. As soon as ever she poured 
the water on him, he shivered and 
died. 

“It wasn’t till then that they took 
notice of the quietness of me. One 
of the women let a shriek out of her 
then, for it’s dead she thought I was. 
Brighid Dubh went running from the 
room, and screaming. Donal came 
running from the room next, meet- 
ing her between. 

“In the name of God, what is it?’ 
he said. 

“Jesus and Mary, Jesus and 
Mary!!” said Brighid, screeching like 
mad. 


“T cot the story after. It’s to pound 
the door my Donal did, and it 
locked by the midwife after Brighid 
went running; with his two great fists 
he pounded the door. They kept it 
locked against him. It’s to see the 
two eyes of me flicker they had, and 
were hoping to put life into me, with 
resting. My Donal gave it no further 
try, but went running out of the 
house. It wasn’t Bart Dineen nor 
any could hold him, and he gone 
wild. 

“ ‘Michael Madden, Michael Mad- 
den!’ said he, crying out to my 
father, who had sworn never to step 
into any house of Bart Dineen, and 
running down to the road, ‘come 
back with me till we break the door! 
Come back with me, Michael Mad- 
den, for they’ve killed the woman of 
our loving! O God! They’ve killed 
her.’ 

“My father’s senses went from him 
teetotally. Out of his wits he went 
entirely. It’s to come running up to 
Donal Dineen, he did, and to throw 
him with black venom against a 
tree; Donal Dineen, the core of my 
heart. 

“ ‘Tt’s yourself that’s killed her, you 
dirty blackguard!’ said my father, 
and he wild. ‘You and your wish for 
clan, and she a child! O mameen, 
mameen!’ 


“It’s to curse Donal Dineen he did 
with all the curses from hell itself, 
and he gone mad. But if he did, my 
man didn’t hear him. Mother of 
God, Mother of God, my Donal to be 
dead at the foot of the tree. 

“They had to tie my father to the 
same tree, from the venom of the 
black fury that came over him. They 
left him there till the police came 


come out. Mother of God, the sorrow 
I had. 

“*Where is my father, if my child 
and my Donal are dead?’ I asked. 

“If I got a fit of weeping before, 
it’s the weeping of all Ireland I got 
now. My Donal was not only dead, 
but murdered, they said. And then 
they told me the whole story. Will I 
ever be forgetting the sorrow I had 
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It’s to come running up to Donal, he did, and to throw him with black venom 
against a tree. 


for him; and away to the jail they 
took him. 

“It’s near death I was for nine 
days and nine nights, and I not 
knowing of the death of my child or 
my Donal. I to be laying out dying, 
and not to be knowing my Donal 
and my child were still and cold in 
the ground, and my father to be 
groaning in jail. Nine days and nine 
nights, and not till then did I fully 
come to my senses. 

“‘Where is my child?’ I said then. 

“All the answer I got was a fit of 
weeping. Then the story began to 








then? It’s the Mother of God had 
answered me. It’s the pains of my 
answer I was after getting. 


“Geos after, they brought my fa- 
ther to me. There were some 
black-dressed men with him, and the 
priest. Need I be telling the sorrow 
we had, my father and I together? 
It’s to forget entirely that my father 
had killed my Donal I did. If the 
thought of Donal or my child en- 
tered my head that hour, and my 
father at my bed, I put it from my 
head. The kisses of my father. His 
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hands in my hair. My face to his 
heart, and it to be beating for so 
short a time more. 

“Tt’s a terrible time they had to 
separate us, and we together for the 
last time. As they were going from 
the room, my father with them, the 
little priest bent over my head. There 
was a quietness on the priest, a fear- 
ful quietness. 

“He spoke then. It’s to tell me the 
thoughts he did that were too deep 
for my father to be telling. God is 
good, so He is. For it’s to repent of 
his hate had my father, and he go- 
ing to the grave. It is a sad thing 
for a man to wait till he is going into 
the grave before he repents of a 
great sin, but it is better than for 
him not to repent at all. It’s a ter- 
rible thing it is for a man to have 
to do another great sin before he 
softens the hardness of his heart, 
but there is good in it all some place, 
I’m thinking. And that was the 
thought of Bart Dineen, maybe, 
when he felt his hand in the hand 
of Michael Madden. 

“Will anyone be saying that the 
Mother of God didn’t give answer to 
my praying? It’s she that knows 
what she is doing. 


“When he was through speaking, 
the priest became quiet again witli a 
beautiful quietness. ‘The blessing 
and the protection of God be upon 
you, acushla,’ he said, and he leaving 
the room. I closed my eyes then. 
Women and all went out of the 
room. 


i Son flowers will fade, I’m thinking, 
and the grass in the meadow 
will rot, but the love between my 
father and my Donal and my child 
and myself will go on for ever and for 
ever and for ever. I to have all the 
sorrows from earth’s end to earth’s 
end, don’t I know right well there 
can be no real happiness and there 
to have been no pain? Doesn’t any- 
one of any account know that? And 
won’t I be with them all together in 
the glory of God and the Mother of 
God when the green sod is over my 
old bones? 

“Never again did I see my father 
after. Neither my father nor my 
Donal nor my child again ever. After 
a time I was well again, and I left 
the house of Bart Dineen, in spite of 
his protestings. It’s too much loneli- 
ness there is in a house for me now; 
too much loneliness for me to be 


staying all the day in the one house. 
with my sorrow upon me. 

“It’s to leave the house of Bart 
Dineen I did, and it’s a walking 
woman of the roads I’ve been from 
that time to this.” 


I wouLp have walked along with her 
to Hannah O’Rourke’s, but she de- 
murred. 

“The Mother of God will be walk- 
ing with me,” she said. “And, besides, 
it’s long enough, I’m thinking, you’ve 
been listening to an old woman, 
mumbling.” 

And that is what started me won- 
dering. 

“Was she,” I used to say to myself, 
“but an old woman, muttering? Or 
was she something else besides? 
Had she, perhaps, the secret of all 
living? Is life anything but agony 
and sorrow and anguish? And is the 
sweetness of all joy and all knowl- 
edge to be had only in the marrow 
of our pain? Was the wanderer over 
the bog,” I used to wonder, “but an 
old woman, mumbling? Or was she 
more than that—a secret sharer?” 

Well, that is what I wondered once. 
But I do not wonder any more now. 
I know. 





(<TNTO Thy Hands!” 


“Into Thy Hands!” 


“Into Thy Hands!” 





Yea, Christ, You did not flee 
Death's Angel, scourging for man’s guilt of sin; 
And, Guiltless One, for me crushed on the Tree, 
Dare | presume a deathless lot to win? 


Death filled the chalice up; 
For me You drained it counting not the loss. 
Christ, take my pledge in drinking of this cup, 
My measure of devotion to Your Cross. 


No greater love than this, 
Casting Your life to seal You as the Friend; 
Then shrink | not to meet the fatal kiss, 
To prove my love if only at the end. 


“Into Thy Hands” 


By Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 


<<TNTO Thy Hands!” 
The magnet of God’s Will 
Drew to its lode-star nails of hands and feet; 
So hand in hand with You and breath to breath ‘ 
Vowing that e’en in death God’s Will is sweet. 


“Into Thy Hands!” 
O hands extended broad, 
I cannot fail to shoot the arrow true, 
The goal, not Death but e’en the Heart of God, 
Since | have learned Faith’s archery from You. 


“Into Thy Hands!” 
By Death You conquered Death, 
The Tree of Life new grown from Death’s own Tree; 
So let me greet the thrusts and blows that kill, 
Let me find too in Death Life’s victory! 
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Iwo LeErrers from 


By 
John Gibbons 


How to travel Hungary 
or Finland or somewhere like that 
and then afterwards to write funny 
stories about the places is, of course, 
as easy as possible, the chances be- 
ing about a million to one against 
the Finns or Lapps or whatever the 
people are ever seeing the stuff and 
having their feelings hurt. But with 
America it is all different, and, in 
spite of what the critics say about 
my particular style of writing, there 
always seems to me a certain risk 
that if one gets something into print 
someone may conceivably come along 
and read it. For in the States, of 
course, quite a lot of the natives are 
able to read English. Which makes 
one rather careful, and so perhaps it 
is better not to particularize places 
too closely. Let us just say then that 
it was a small town somewhere 
Down South. 


As a matter of fact, it might have 
been almost anywhere, because to 
English eyes nearly all the places in 
your South look practically exactly 
alike and all practically equally dis- 
appointing. For years and years, 
you see, we in England have been 
Singing songs about our Dear Old 
South and about our Dear Old Ma- 
son-Dixie Line and our Dear Old 
Mammies who reside down that way. 
In London no vaudeville program is 
ever complete without a chorus of 
young ladies all declaiming in unison 
their longing to return at the toute 
suite to Alabama or Carolina or even 
to Georgia. Your North we hardly 
ever talk about, and though the 
gangsters of Chicago get into our 
detective literature we do not sing 
Songs about them. It is always the 
Romantic South, with its visions of 
picturesque Negroes artlessly play- 
ing their guitars, or whatever they 
are, aS they sit picturesquely about 
under the shade of their quaint old 
cotton-trees. Then down that way 


we know that you’ve got a river of 
some sort and queer-looking steam- 
ers with monster paddle-wheels per- 
petually lazying up and down to the 
incessant melody of the wistful darkie 
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songs. It’s all as jolly as possible, 
with not a word about any Income 
Tax or anyone occasionally doing a 
bit of work or seeing about a bit of a 
living. 

Then, when you get out at the 
L. & N. railroad depot in New Or- 
leans, it suddenly hits you on the 
head that there has been a bit of a 
mistake somewhere, and after a taxi- 
cab and two surface-cars (all run- 
ning on the wrong side) had nearly 
murdered me in Canal Street and all 
their drivers had expressed them- 
selves fluently but with no touch of 
that Old World Southern Courtesy 
of which I had read so much it 
slowly dawned on me that my vaude- 
ville songs were perhaps a bit out of 
date. 

At the hotel it was just the same, 
and instead of us all sitting about 
gracefully in the Southern patio 
(which, I think, would have been the 
proper word) a young man in a hur- 
ry just motioned to a bell-hop and 
there I was pushed into an elevator 
(which is your hustling American 
way of contracting “lift”) and being 
whisked up to the umpteenth floor. 
There was a radio switch in that 
room, I remember, and when I rather 
nervously plugged in and waited for 
the resultant quaint old Mammy tune 
it came out suddenly with a perfect- 
ly unexpected roar about Walking 
That Baby Home. My first impres- 
sions of your South, you see, were a 
little confusing. 


iy was just about the same all the 
way through. I found, for instance, 
that river of yours—in fact, it’s a bit 
hard to miss the thing—but I didn’t 
see any Robert E. Lee sort of steam- 
ers on it. Nor did I see any cotton 
trees, or if I did they weren’t in cot- 
ton and I didn’t recognize them. 
Baton Rouge, again, with its faint 
suggestion of a tiny town of faded 
glories of the long ago and of a 
slowly-dying outpost of the culture 
of a departed France, that sort of 
thing, don’t you know, it all came as 
another tremendous disappointment 
to me. It would be far more honest, 
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I think, if they could change it to 
some name that suggested about five 
square miles of repulsively ugly oil 
refineries. 

And as for the Fine Old World 
Southern Manners, I just didn’t no- 
tice any. All your buses and trucks 
and things run, you see, on the 
wrong side in America, and as I was 
perpetually forgetting about it I 
heard quite a lot of Southern con- 
But I shouldn’t have 
called it particularly Fine. 


| mere once, when, I suppose, that I 
must have run into the exception 
that proved the rule. That was in a 
tiny little town somewhere down in 
Louisiana where a ‘Teche Line bus 
had brought me and, then departing 
again in a hurry for somewhere else, 
had left me slightly bewildered and 
rather wondering what to do next. 
It’s all so different, you see. At home 
a bus would pull up properly outside 
the door of the leading inn, and then 
the inn-keeper or his servants would 
come out and welcome the rare 
guest. Here the thing pulls up at a 
petrol station and leaves you to look 
after yourself, and even when I did 
find the equivalent to an inn there 
was no sort of an organized recep- 
tion and nobody said that they were 
particularly glad to see me. Just a 
line of swivel-stools at a long counter 
and a brusque young man in a white 
coat who snapped out your order 
without gossip or comment. 

Then when you’ve eaten you just 
pay and that’s all there is to it. And 
you can either stop on your stool and 
pay more for rather messy-looking 
iced things to drink or you can go 
into the next room and sit on a rath- 
er dilapidated cane chair and smoke 
in a solitary and slightly sulky si- 
lence. “Southern Nights” I once saw 
stuck up over the doors of a London 
theatre, and the words called up 
visions of languorous gaieties. Per- 
sonally I think that they are over- 
rated. 

Then while I was sitting in that 
deserted and gloomy little lounge 
reading an out-of-date copy of a 
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popular magazine that I had pinched 
from the hotel rack and wondering 
whether I was supposed to pay for 
the thing or not my whole world 
changed. For with the opening of 
the street door there stepped inside 
an old gentleman in extraordinarily 
smart drill clothes and wearing an 
extraordinarily unsmart and tattered 
palmetto hat. I call him a gentle- 
man from his voice, because the mo- 
ment that he shouted to the bar- 
tender in the next room to bring him 
one of those funny things with ice in 
it I knew that he wasn’t quite in the 
usual run. And, though the lad didn’t 
say “Sir” or anything of that sort, he 
certainly came quite quickly and 
quite civilly. Also he switched on 
another of the electrics so that the 
new guest might be able to read the 
better. 


1 he a way, of course, it was a bit rude, 
but then I couldn’t help it, and 
I am bound to admit that I was star- 
ing at the old man. Incidentally, he 
was looking rather hard at me, too, 
and when the light went up he put 
on his spectacles and went across to 
the desk and deliberately and quite 
obviously looked me up in the regis- 
ter. And it was London I was from, 
then, was it, sir? 

After that we talked quite a bit, 
and, apart from my being glad to 
have anyone at all to speak to at 
last, I was especially keen on him, 
because he was doing his talking ex- 
actly like they do in the books. All 
“Yes, Sir,” and “No, Sir,” that sort 
of thing. The Fine Old Southern 
Gentleman at last, and as he was the 
first American in all America to talk 
like an American ought to talk I was 
extremely glad to meet him. And, in 
fact, I am willing to admit that when 
after intimacy was a bit established 
and he enquired with the utmost 
delicacy whether I felt that my prin- 
ciples would permit of my taking 
any refreshment and then invited 
me upstairs into his bedroom and 
told the boy to bring one bottle of 
soda and two glasses I accepted with- 
out hesitation or reservation. 

Two days I stopped in that townlet, 
and I saw quite a bit of the old man. 
Quite what he was I don’t know, but 
something professional in the town, 
I imagine, and whatever it was that 
he did was something that left him 
quite a lot of leisure. Because I was 
always running into him. The first 
time, I remember, was near the 
town’s principal Church. A Catho- 
lic Church it was. They seem most- 
ly Catholics down that way, and I 
had been inside to look round the 
place and then had strolled round 
the churchyard. They are mostly 
not graves like in England, but huge 
family vaults. Then as I came out 
through the gate I found the old 
gentleman watching me from outside 
of one of those vaults, he told me, 


would be his people’s. That big one 
over there in that corner, and he 
told me what the name was. But 
when I idly asked if he wouldn’t like 
to show me he wouldn’t. And in a 
moment I realized that somehow I 
had said something wrong. For the 
friendly atmosphere went suddenly 
chill. 

But he was a gentleman, and what- 
ever the matter was it was over in a 
moment, and he was walking away 
with me and chatting quite cheer- 
fully as he pointed out the funny old 
Court House and some tree where 
something once happened and all 
the other bits of stock sights of the 
little town. 

I saw him again in the hotel that 
evening, and this time we moved our 
chairs together quite as a matter of 
course. So I traveled, did I, Sir, and 
wrote books? And a wonderfully in- 
teresting way, Sir, of seeing the 
world. And I told him a bit about 
Spain and Portugal and Austria and 
Latvia and a few more of the places 
where I’d been. An extremely appre- 
ciative old gentleman he was, and he 
must have read a lot. Because he 
knew quite a lot about some of the 
countries. And where should I be 
going next, Sir, after America? Only 
when I told him Lourdes there was a 
bit of a silence. 


N2 @ proper literary trip at all, you 
know, only after months away 
earning my living in America I knew 
that my Wife would want a week or 
so with me, and I knew that if I’d got 
the fare she’d insist on our taking 
the week in traveling across France 
to Lourdes. She generally makes it 
a once-a-year business, and it would 
just about fit in with the time that I 
should be getting home from New 
York. 

Then Lourdes, he slowly said, and 
Yes, he knew something about that 
place. Only, as it happened, I was 
the first stranger he’d ever met who 
was directly bound for there from 
Louisiana. About a million people a 
year went there (didn’t they?), and 
he dared say that a good many of 
that million might be carrying mes- 
sages from friends and other people 
unable to go themselves. SoI started 
telling him about the Letters, and 
he was most interested. Lots of peo- 
ple will write, you know, to Our Lady 
of Lourdes perfectly open, ordinary 
letters telling all their troubles and 
then what they really want. And 
will hunt for somebody going to 
Lourdes and give him perhaps a few 
cents to buy a candle or two with 
and hand over the letter. 

Then when you get to Lourdes you 
queue up in a terrifically long line to 
the right of the Grotto and perhaps 
in an hour or so may get your turn to 
pass the brancardier at the barrier 
and get inside. Depends what time 
of the day you choose, of course. 


‘About nine at night is a good time, 


with all the crowds at the Procession. 
Or, if you miss that, the next best 
time is about two in the morning, 
when the Midnight Mass is over and 
the crowds have got away from that. 
Anyway you will get in some time if 
you stick to it long enough. Then 
you drop the candle that you have 
brought into a big box, and every 
now and then a man will come with 
a fork thing and rake out a load and 


_cram it on top of the ever-lighted 


brazier of candles. Those that can’t 
be used up will be saved and then 
burned up in the winter-time, when 
only a few people are there, and 
they get a chance to wear down the 
tons and tons of candles offered. 
For they’ve all got to be used up 
some time. 

And you'll pass the Stone of the 
Apparition and kiss it, and then as 
you file past the altar at the back of 
the Grotto you drop your letters into 
a special Petition Box. Then, when 
the box is full, one of the Lourdes 
chaplains comes and burns the let- 
ters. 

In a way, of course, you might say 
that it seems rather a child’s game, 
writing a letter to Heaven and then 
giving it to someone to post at 
Lourdes. But it’s quite a popular 
game, if you like to put it that way. 
For I myself have been four times to 
Lourdes, and each time I have car- 
ried letters from other people. And 
they have not been children at all, 
but quite grown-up and serious peo- 
ple. Incidentally, a fair lot of them 
won’t even seal down the envelopes, 
thinking that so they show a better 
trust, so to speak. And, after all, not 
one person in a million would be 
caddish enough to glance at what he 
was carrying to Our Lady’s Letter- 
Box. I know that I myself have had 
trouble in delivering them open as I 
found them. With all that journey 
across France the gummed edge 
tends to stick itself up if you don’t 
have a look at it every now and then. 

Very interested indeed about it all 
my old gentleman was, and then, as 
if he was dismissing the subject, he 
changed the conversation, and we 
went on to talk about the architec- 
ture of Austria. And where was I 
going next day, he wanted to know. 
And when I named the townlet only 
a few miles away he said that in that 
case if I cared to wait till evening he 
would take me in his machine and 
drive me most of the way there. 
Only I must excuse him, please, but 
he couldn’t take me quite all the 
way. The last little bit I should 
have to walk. But the road would 
be easy; he would point it out to me. 


N= morning was one of those aw- 
ful Southern days with the tem- 
perature somewhere about the hun- 
dred point, and when I had smoked 
in the hotel a bit and had patronized 
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both the drug stores of the townlet 
and had gone and stared at the 
placards of the movies that were 
coming next night I couldn’t think 
of anything else in particular to do 
and so paid another visit to that 
Church, less, I am afraid, from 
piety than out of the idea of getting 
cool. 


T= when I had said a prayer and 
was just sitting at the back do- 
ing nothing the priest came out of 
the sanctuary and, seeing a stranger, 
came up with a word or two. When 
he learned I was a foreigner nothing 
must do him but that I must step 
across into the presbytery, and in 
five minutes we were talking like old 
friends. I will say that when you 
Americans get friendly at all you are 
a very hospitable people. And what a 
jolly little town he had, I told him, 
and most of it I think that I had 
seen. For a Mr. So-and-So had been 
most kind to me in showing me 
around. But at the name the priest’s 
whole manner changed, and, though 
he didn’t say a word, I rather got the 
impression that my old gentleman 
wasn’t exactly one of his best-beloved 
parishioners. 

Another bit of a strain came with 
our ride that evening. For as we 
passed the Church door I noticed my 
old gentleman casually touch his hat, 
and then without quite thinking 
what I was saying I supposed that he 
was a Catholic. And he hadn’t been 
inside the place or any other church 
for years, he snapped back at me. 
And of course I was ever so sorry, 
only the hat raising had misled me 
into an assumption which wasn’t my 
business and for which I begged to 
apologize. And‘ put it a little stilt- 


edly and formally like an English- 
man is supposed to talk in the books. 
But that was quite all right, Sir, 
he told me, and even if he wasn’t 
now a Catholic any longer the old 
habit kept coming back. There was 
something, he said, in human nature 
which made it almost imperative for 
man to cling to the semblance of 
Belief, even dead against his reason. 
He seemed positively apologetic, and 
in a kind of way I was sorry for him, 
if you see what I mean. An elderly 
gentleman touching his hat to Some- 
thing he said he didn’t believe in 
struck me as a little pathetic. 


Ta when he stopped his car and 
tipped me out on to the road in 
the middle of nowhere in particular 
I think I was sorrier still. For he 
didn’t seem to be able to say Good- 
bye. Quite a rhetorical little speech 
he made, and then another speech. 
And when, finally, he wound him- 
self up to come to the point he said 
it and got into his shabby old car 
and drove away like fury and with- 
out once looking back. And what he 
said was this. Would I, could I, in 
short, Sir, ridiculous as it sounded, 
would I carry an envelope for him to 
Lourdes? 

In point of fact, I carried two Let- 
ters from Louisiana to Lourdes. For, 
extraordinary as it seems, when I 
got into the next townlet, only a 
mile or so further on, the landlady 
at the little hotel turned out to be a 
Catholic. A middle-aged, pleasant- 
looking woman she was and an edu- 
cated woman; a widow, I supposed. 
And we were talking a bit about 
travel and about where I went and 
where I was going to. And with the 
word Lourdes it all came out at once 
without a scrap of rhetoric, hesita- 


tion or anything else. For Guade- 
loupe she had tried and some famous 
place in Canada, but never, it seems, 
had she run into anyone who was 
actually going to Lourdes. Then, as 
in a sort of feminine flurry, she sat 
down and wrote whatever it was that 
she had to write to Our Lady. I said 
with casual carelessness that it was 
odd, but that this was the second 
Letter that within a day had been 
handed to me. And for the moment 
she hesitated, and, I thought, was 
going to have drawn back. And who 
was it, she said? 

I knew the name, and I was just 
going to have told her, or for the 
matter of that it would have been 
as easy as possible to describe the 
man or to say where I had seen him. 
Only suddenly it occurred to me that 
post-men don’t do such things and 
that my business was, so to speak, 
Private and Confidential. So I only 
shook my head solemnly as I held 
out my hand for my second charge. 
And got it. For, as the lady said, it 
would sure be a pity to draw back 
por And after all she wasn’t cer- 
ain. 


o in the end I carried two letters all 
the way to New York and across 
to Southampton and so by way of 
London to Dieppe (as being the 
cheapest way), Paris, Bordeaux, Dax 
and Lourdes, where I duly posted 
them. 

But what it was all about I don’t 
know. Only I would not be so sur- 
prised if a reply letter might not find 
the two addressees under one ad- 
dress. Which strikes my English 
mentality as humorous. For with 
many manly qualities, both of mind 
and body, my figure is scarcely that 
of a Cupid. 
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SSAYS OF A CATHOLIC. By Hilaire 
Belloc. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

Candor is, perhaps, Mr. Belloc’s 
chief characteristic. To say this is 
only to pay the highest tribute to 
this great virtue in him, for, as the 
world well knows, his scholarship, 
the vigor of his style and the perfec- 
tion of his English place him in the 
front rank of living authors and give 
him a high place among the apolo- 
gists of all ages. 

Nevertheless it is his candor that 
makes his work of such special value 
today, when too many fear to ex- 
press conviction without compro- 
mise and reservation. In Essays of 
a Catholic all Mr. Belloc’s great qual- 
ities as an author are at very high 
flood, and best of all, he takes up 
with his naked hand themes which 
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most of us dare scarcely touch with 
the thickest gloves. Here we find 
the Crusader par excellence, carry- 
ing the war into the heart of the en- 
emy’s country, the champion whose 
trust is feared with good cause by 
all the foes of the Faith. 

To make a choice among the many 
short masterpieces contained in this 
volume would be difficult, but per- 
haps the tide runs highest in the 
essays entitled “The Catholic Church 
and the Modern State,” “Science as 
the Enemy of Truth,” “The Approach 
to the Sceptic,” “A Letter to Dean 
Inge” and “On Legend.” Of the 


BOOKS 


“Letter to Dean Inge” one may ‘say 
without fear of contradiction that it 
is the most perfect thing of its kind 
since Stevenson’s great defense of 
Father Damien, which it equals both 
in its force and the perfect propor- 
tion of its composition. 

Controversy, we suppose, will rage 
most about “The Catholic Church 
and the Modern State.” At least it 
will in this country, though “Science 
as the Enemy of Truth” is provoca- 
tive enough. In the former, how- 
ever, we have that most provocative 
of all subjects, that of divided loyal- 
ties, a subject we Americans unduly 
avoid for a reason that has never 
been wholly apparent. For surely 
here no one need quarrel with his 
contention. It is obvious to all that, 
as he states, the “New Paganism” of 
today is ever growing in power and 
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that where it becomes dominant in a 
State it will use its powerful influ- 
ence for the shaping of laws anti- 
Catholic in nature and which no 
honest Christian, be he Catholic or 
other, can obey. 

There are those of us who fear 
that such a claim may spell a failure 
in patriotism. Why? Surely it is 
obvious that loyalty to God must al- 
ways be true patriotism, for when a 
State opposes its authority to the 
laws of God it is inviting self- 
destruction. Evidently, then, the 
true patriot must oppose such State 
legislation for the very love of his 
country, as one would stay the hand 
of his own father who was attempt- 
ing suicide. 

It is only those who cannot think 
for themselves who can quarrel with 
Mr. Belloc on this or, indeed, on any 
of the themes which he here cham- 
pions, and it cannot be doubted that 
no more salutary book has been 
offered to the English - speaking 
world for many a long year or that 
it will meet with the success that it 
deserves 


HE REALITY OF Gop and RELIGION 

anD AGNosTIcIsM. By Baron Fried- 
rich Von Hugel. Edited by Edmund 
G. Gardner, Fellow of the British 
Academy. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $4.00. 

The name of Friedrich Von Hugel 
is not so well known to the general 
reading public as it deserves to be. 
It is not so well known as those of 
most of the great apologists for the 
Faith who, in recent years, have com- 
bated the growing tide of anti- 
Catholic, anti-religious thought and 
writing and, if they have not actual- 
ly stayed it, have at least set going a 
counter current of true philosophy so 
energetic and powerful that it bids 
fair to prevail against it. 

That his name is not so well known 
outside the ranks of the scholars is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that his 
writings are engaged with meta- 
physical themes too erudite for the 
popular taste of our time, but it is 
none the less true that in this diffi- 
cult realm he has been one of the 
most potent figures in rectifying the 
materialistic philosophy that has 
turned and is still turning Protes- 
tant thought into paganism. 

Baron Von Hugel was a Florentine 
by birth, but his work was done in 
England, and the present volume is 
a selection from a half completed 
plan for a course of addresses to be 
delivered as Gifford Lecturer at 
Edinburgh University during the two 
sessions of 1924-25 and 1925-26. 
With this is also contained Religion 
and Agnosticism, which is an ac- 
count of and commentary on the 
agnostic beliefs of his friend, Sir 
Alfred Comyn Lyall. 

To these two efforts he brought all 
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novelist and short-story writer 
is Enid Dinnis. “Every Catholic,” 
says America, “who reads books 
should read Enid Dinnis.” And 
because this is our own convic- 
tion, we wish to make her works 
more widely known. Every book 
is surely worth the price. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT $2.10 
This captivating romance is 
built on a sure historical 
foundation. 


The SHEPHERD of WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
These pages’sparkle with fun 
and fancy, bright bubbles on 
the current of piety and wis- 
dom which run through her 
volume. 


THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
As in her other stories, Miss 
Dinnis portrays a group of 
people that are vibrantly 
alive and real in a way that 
is at once serious and hu- 
morous. 


ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 
These tales are meant for all 
God’s children, old and 
young. 

GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
“Delightful” — that is the 
word that fits this dainty 
volume. 


THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
It is a brilliant historical ro- 
mance, which presents an 
attractive picture of Catholic 
life in England in the 15th 
century. 
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the profound scholarship and the 
penetrating thought of which he was 
master. The result is of great inter- 
est. The first and larger work is a 
treatise on reality, the reality of the 
finite and the reality of God. It was 
originally intended to have been di- 
vided into three sections, the first 
dealing with the subject from the 
epistemological standpoint, the sec- 
ond from the ethical and the third 
from view of institutional religion. 
It is not easy reading, but the style 
is not involved, and he possesses the 
power to deal with fundamentals 
that distinguishes so many of his 
paternal race. 

The grounds of human knowledge 
—epistemology—is a theme rather 
terrifying to the average reader, yet 
it need not be so. These grounds, 
after all, are simple in character, and 
the propositions involved are by no 
means beyond the common under- 
standing. The author is, perhaps, a 
little technical, yet anyone who cares 
to follow him with care will be amply 
rewarded by the clear light that he 
throws upon the fundamental rea- 
sonableness of our Faith. The new 
interest that is awakening in religion 
both here and abroad should be a 
guarantee of a wide welcome to this 
work. 


HE LIFE OF PRAYER. By Baron 

Friedrich Von Hugel. E. P. Dut- 
ton, New York. $1.00. 

In The Reality of God and Religion 
and Agnosticism, by the same author, 
reviewed elsewhere, we have Von Hu- 
gel the philosopher dealing with the 
profoundest principles of metaphys- 
ics. In this small volume we have 
him once more, but now as the mys- 
tic who draws upon his knowledge of 
these principles for the life of prayer 
and contemplation. 

Baron Von Hugel is, to be sure, al- 
ways the mystic. He possesses a pe- 
culiarly keen insight into the mys- 
tical realities that underlie the ma- 
terial world about us, the realities 
that make the world a mere passing 
dream to those whose sight can 
pierce the veil of appearances to the 
God Who dwells beyond. All his 
work is tinged with this outlook; that 
is why he is so profound a philoso- 
pher, for it is only the mystical in- 
sight that enables a man to perceive 
the fundamental truths in their 
proper proportion. 

But just as our author is always a 
mystic even when philosophizing so, 
too, is he always a philosopher even 
when teaching us to pray. His phi- 
losophy, however, is the philosophy 
of beauty and naturally expresses it- 
self in terms of a high poetic value 
that lends an emotional touch to the 
contemplation in which he leads us. 
We have need of this today. Indif- 
ference to the profound truths of our 
religion is but too prevalent today, 
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and emotions, if they be properly 
directed, may be as powerful an in- 
strument to good as, improperly di- 
rected, they may be for evil. 

There is a quiet force in the works 
of Von Hugel that place him among 
the greatest apologists of the Faith 
of the period just ending, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to the editors 
and publishers who have undertaken 
to present him in convenient form 
to Catholic readers here. His writ- 
ings are in the tradition of Newman 
—many critics have not hesitated to 
rank him alongside that great man 
—and of the nineteenth century, 
when European thought was, per- 
haps, less nationalized than today. 

To those who have already made 
some progress in a life of prayer this 
little hook should prove invaluable. 


» ere GarDEN, By L. A. G. Strong. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 

The Garden comes to an end with 
an abruptness that suggests the edi- 
torial shears at the end of page 351, 
that having been the predetermined 
space to be allotted. Why it should 
close at that particular point is some- 
what obscure on any other hypothe- 
sis unless we must assume that the 
Great War, looming ahead, writes 
finis to the career of the hero. 

However, no one need greatly 
grieve that it ends where it does. In- 
deed we might all feel happier had 
it not begun in spite of the fact that 
it is extraordinarily well written. 
The Garden falls into that great 
class of modern writing that might 
be dubbed the photographic. The 
author has. an eye for everything; 
one often wishes that he didn’t, and 
it makes no difference to his omniv- 
orous interest whether the rose bush 
or the pig pen occupies the center 
of his picture. We do not know why 
this should be considered “true and 
brave” as one reviewer writes of an- 
other of Mr. Strong’s novels. To us 
it seems merely a lack of discrimina- 
tion. There are some things in daily 
life that we do not dwell upon even 
in private conversation, let alone in 
our writings, but these inhibitions 
do not seem to worry Mr. Strong. 

We do not mean that the author 
is immoral or even particularly vul- 
gar. We mean merely that he is pho- 
tographic and photography is not 
art which implies selection. 

The scene is laid in Ireland and 
we have many vivid and attractive 
pictures that by themselves are 
charming, though some are unneces- 
Sarily repellent. The characters are 
all Irish save the hero, who is half 
English, and his father who is wholly 
of that nation. There are places 
where one may imagine that the 
author is comparing the two peoples 
to the disparagement of the English, 
but we do not think this is so. As a 
matter of fact it is a libel on both. 


UDGMENT ON BIRTH CONTROL. By R. 

de Guchteneere. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

Since the Holy Father’s Encyclical 
on marriage and birth control there 
has been an even increased interest 
in the matter of this important sub- 
ject, and the presses have poured 
forth many volumes from many dif- 
ferent points of view. Nevertheless 
Judgment on Birth Control is very 
far from being a redundancy. On 
the contrary, the profound knowl- 
edge on all the aspects of the matter 
—economic, eugenic, moral—of the 
author qualify him particularly well 
to deal with it in a manner likely to 
impress the non-Catholic and so 
prove of great value in replying to 
the pseudo-scientific arguments with 
which they have been deluded. 

The author clashes with the birth- 
control protagonists on their own 
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ground and overwhelms them with 
their own authorities. To the true 
student of economics as well as to 
those concerned with the more im- 
mediate topic of birth control this 
book has much to say that should 
lead them from the false eccentrici- 
ties that are in vogue today back to 
a solid groundwork in this, one of the 
most complex of the sciences. Fur- 
thermore, its style is simple and eas- 
ily understood by anyone with even 
the slightest training in this much 
disputed subject. 


RR ranarzon. From the French of 
Raoul Plus, 8S. J. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $2.00. 
Reparation, Its History, Doctrine 
and Practice, treats of a subject of 
paramount importance to us all. 
“Bear ye one another’s burden” is a 
precept intended for all Christians, 
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but when these burdens are the spir- 
itual burdens of sin the command is 
so difficult that but few of us are 
capable of adequate obedience. Nev- 
ertheless, there is no task the fulfill- 
ment of which brings a greater bless- 
ing than this. Father Plus’ work is a 
practical guide to those who would 
attempt this most generous and 
blessed task. 


puna STORIES OF THE BIBLE. By 
Rev. Thomas D. Williams. John 
Murphy Company, Baltimore. $2.00. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that 
the Bible Stories are among the most 
dramatic in the whole range of liter- 
ature, those of the New Testament 
easily taking the first place. Father 
Williams with the idea of arousing 
interest in the Scriptures, an interest 
not sufficiently common, has taken 
some three-scores of the most fa- 
mous and presented them as short 
separate narratives. Father Wil- 
liams has a knack for telling a story, 
and these are very well done. The 
reviewer feels, however, that the 
book will have a greater appeal to 
children than to adults, which, how- 
ever, is no adverse criticism of the 
same. For children the work may be 
highly recommended. 


4 b= KNOWLEDGE OF Our Lorp JESUS 
Curist. By The Ven. Louis De 
Ponte, S. J. Translated by a Relig- 
ious of the Order of St. Benedict. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. $2.25. 

The Dux Spiritualis or Spiritual 
Guide, by the Venerable Louis de 
Ponte, S. J., from which the pres- 
ent work is a selection and transla- 
tion, is well known on the Continent 
as a compendium of ascetical and 
mystical theology of the widest scope. 
The profound scholarship and spirit- 
ual insight of its author have given 
him an authority in his subject-mat- 
ter which commands respect of 
scholars the world over. This trans- 
lation by an anonymous monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict has given us an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with a work of deep spiritual import. 


Hy Kincpom Come. Taken from 

the French of an anonymous au- 
thor. By Edith Cowell. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $1.25. 

It is a healthy sign of the modern 
revival of religious feeling, so ap- 
parent in Europe today, that so many 
authors are turning out devotional 
works of high character. The center 
of the stage in Catholic writing to- 
day is, no doubt, occupied by the 
great apologists of England and the 
Continent, and this is as it should be, 
for it is in the matter of reasoning 
that the modern world is peculiarly 
weak. 

The most valuable corrective influ- 
ence and the most powerful weapon 
for conversion is unquestionably in 


the hands of the thinker and logi- 
cian. It is your Belloc and your 
Maritain who are carrying the holy 
war into the enemy’s country, but 
nevertheless there is ample room and 
need for such a devotional work as 
Thy Kingdom Come, from the pen of 
an anonymous author, and Miss 
Cowell has done well in making it 
available for the English-speaking 
world. Most anonymous authors of 
such work are to be found among 
the devoted members of the Relig- 
ious Orders, but in this case we are 
not informed what his status may be. 
From the interior evidence the re- 
viewer hazards the guess that he is a 
layman. 


T™ HEART OF THE FaTHERS. By the 
Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman. 
B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis. 
$2.25. 

Father Chapman has taken for a 
sub-title “Brief Sermons on the Sun- 
day Gospels From Points in the 
Patristic Homilies of the Third Noc- 
turne.” It contains a series of excel- 
lent addresses for the Sundays and 
chief feasts throughout the year— 
sermons that combine the quality of 
awakening thought on Catholic 
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truth with a devotional character 
that fits them to serve as bases for 
meditation and recollection. A valu- 
able book for the thoughtful. 


BELGIAN Mystic OF THE XIXtH# 
CENTURY: LOUISE LATEAU OF Bots- 
D’HaInE. By Madame M. Didry and 
A. Wallemacq, S. T. B. Translated 
by Dom Francis Izard,O. S. B. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. $1.75. 
Not less today than in past centu- 
ries may the faith boast of produc- 
ing the extreme form of mystical 
ecstasy on the part of many of the 
faithful. Louise Lateau of Bois- 
D’Haine in Belgium is far less well 
known to the English-speaking read- 
er than many others in whom the 
mystical life is externalized in those 
striking phenomena, such as the 
stigmata and the appearance of the 
wounds of our Lord. As one reads 
this account of hers the material- 
ism and skepticism of the modern 
world seem to take flight and one is 
transported back to a period when 
the whole Christian world acknowl- 
edged the imminence of the miracu- 
lous. But, indeed, it is the familiar- 
ity with the unseen world expressed 
in a simple faith in miracles that is 
the normal human outlook, and such 
a book as this does good service in 
recalling the fact to our minds. 


CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

Printed and published at St. Dom- 
inic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex, Eng- 
land. 

The “Penny Catechism,” as it is 
called in England, is, of course, one 
of the most important of the Church’s 
publications, from which the great- 
est and most mature minds as well 
as the infant are instructed in its 
profound and infallible doctrines. Its 
readers are familiar with it in a very 
modest guise, indeed, a small paper 
pamphlet cheaply printed. We be- 
lieve they charge two pence for it 
now, from which it gains its popular 
name. But, behold, the “Penny 
Catechism” here clad in a costume 
more worthy of its fame and impor- 
tance by St. Dominic’s Press, a cos- 
tume made worthy by the artistic 
care of true artists each in his craft. 
The binding, the handmade paper, 
the charming wood-cut borders, are 
all works of art and, combined, make 
one of those volumes that the col- 
lector of books values for his shelves. 
It is especially interesting to note 
that the design of the borders is 
markedly “modern” in character, es- 
pecially interesting because it is a 
proof, if one is needed, that even the 
modernistic tendencies in art may be 
adapted to the highest purposes by 
those whose spirit is untainted with 
the pagan virus so generally associ- 
ated with modernistic art. This lit- 
tle volume is in every aspect a mas- 
terpiece. 
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WITH A PRICE UPON HIS HEAD 


P URSUED and = sur- 
rounded, but always escaping; sud- 
denly descending from his mountain 
lairs to loot and kill and as suddenly 
vanishing; such has been the course 
of Ho Lung, notorious leader of one 
of China’s phantom Red armies. He 
has left a trail of terror and destruc- 
tion in at least three provinces. Ki- 
angsi has reason to remember and to 
hate him; Eastern Hunan knows his 
swift and cruel attacks, and now 
Hupeh is startled by his ravaging 
troops. There is a price upon his 
head. The Nationalist Government 
has offered $100,900 for his capture 
or for his dead body. 

Yet, a few years ago when I met 
him, Ho Lung was, on the whole, well 
behaved. At Yungshun, in 1925, he 
refused to'go farther with the Sze- 
chuan troops because they were en- 
tering the territory of his former 
friend, General Chen. Shortly after- 
wards, at Paotsing, he held that city 
until the same General could take it 
over. At that time I did have trouble 
in keeping him and his brother from 
seizing a two thousand dollar ship- 
ment of rice that I was bringing in 
for famine relief. Only by diplomacy 
and a firm stand was I able to save 
this. food supply from falling into his 
hands. 


H° Lune is a native of Sangchih, 
one of the counties in the Pas- 
Sionist prefecture in northwestern 
Hunan. He is but one of the many 
Communist leaders against whom the 
Government forces are pitted in des- 
perate contest. Though we have had 
comparative peace these many 
months in our mission field, Ho 
Lung’s nearly successful drive into 
our territory last December brings 
home to us the nearness of the Red 
threat. Besides, the recent dispatch 
of some of the best Nationalist troops 
through the eastern half of our prov- 
ince is a compelling reminder of how 


By Rapuaet VANcE, C.P. 


critical and how close to us is the 
present struggle. 

It is not pleasant to have to record 
the new rebellion that embarrasses 
the government. The Canton revolt, 
however, must have a disastrous ef- 
fect on the Communist situation. 
Something has appeared in the pages 
of THe Sign on the Red menace in 
particular localities. I am going to 
give here-a general view of the situ- 
ation and some official statements 
that will, I think, be startling to 
many of our readers. 


|e the event of an outbreak of civil 
war in the southern provinces the 
fear exists that it may ultimately 
result in a combination of Commu- 
nists and disaffected Kuomintang 
political factions. Such a coalition 
might result in a repetition of scenes 
similar to those in Changsha, Hunan, 
last year when large numbers were 
massacred and much property was 
destroyed. It is not meant to imply 
that the leaders, particularly the 
Left Wing political elements now 
prominent in the Canton revolt, 
would again connive at a combina- 
tion with the Communists similar to 
the disastrous alliance of the Left 
Wing and the Communists in 1927. 
Canton, however, might not be able 
to prevent the Communists from 
again gaining the upper hand, since 
Communists represent a unified force 
with a known objective while Can- 
ton’s present leaders are men of di- 
versified if not outright antagonistic 
political views. 

The latest information on the 
Communist situation in the Central 
and Southern provinces was con- 
tained in an official report presented 
to the National People’s Convention 
by General Ho Ying-Chin, Minister 
of War, who has had charge of the 
anti-Red drive for several months. 
General Ho Ying stated that in Ki- 
angsi province alone 186,000 persons 
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had been massacred by the Reds and 
2,100,000 forced to flee to other prov- 
inces. More than 100,000 houses had 
been burned, resulting in property 
losses amounting to $650,000,000. 
About 39,000,000 piculs—one picul 
equivalent to 133 pounds—of rice and 
other grains belonging to farmers 
and dealers had been destroyed. In 
Hunan province the number of per- 
sons massacred by the Reds was 
placed at 72,000, with 120,000 build- 
ings destroyed and consequent prop- 
erty losses ef $300,000,000. 

General Ho’s report gave details 
concerning the various Red bands 
which have been responsible for this 
devastation. He charges the Soviet 
‘Lhird International with direct re- 
sponsibility for this situation in 
sending emissaries from Moscow and 
elsewhere for the purpose of direct- 
ing the campaign. Two outstanding 
Communist leaders, Chu Teh and 
Mao Tse Tung, were credited with 
50,000 rifles besides ample machine- 
guns and field pieces. The Govern- 
ment’s drive against the Communist 
menace, which is now being conduct- 
ed by some 200,000 troops, recaptured 
many of the Sovietized towns. This 
initial success of the Nationalist ar- 
mies resulted in the adoption of new 
tactics by the Reds. According to 
General Ho Ying, these Red armies 
have concentrated the Communist- 
bandit forces of Hunan and Hupeh 
in west Hunan and those of northern 
Kiangsi in the southern part of that 
province. Red agents have been sent 
to other provinces, particularly Ho- 
nan, where the movement appears to 
be spreading. 


OF definite interest in connection 
with General Ho Ying’s report on 
the Red situation was an authorita- 
tive account of Communist activities 
in China, printed in an issue of the 
International Press Correspondence, 
organ of the Third. International, 
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Part of the funeral procession of the murdered officer of Yungshun’s Home Guard. 


Two of the assassins were caught and beheaded. Both became Catholics the day 
before execution. 


- which published in Germany. 
The article was titled, “Soviet Move- 


ment in China Unvanquished.” This 
dispatch from a Communist organ 
declared that the “annihilation cam- 
paign the Government forces 


against the Soviet districts in South 


China i passed without any re- 
sults.” mtinuing, the article de- 
clared that the National Government 
had mobilized more than 200,000 
men, but that these troops had failed 
in their objective. It was claimed 
that ‘hinese Soviet army, in- 
cluding cal defense forces and 
“Young Guards,” now numbered in 
excess of 100,000 men. These troops 
were said to have made all prepara- 
tions for battling the Nationalist ar- 
mies by construction of trenches, 
barbed-wire entanglements and oth- 
er offensive and defensive measures. 
It was also claimed that the Reds 
are now juipped with poison gas, 
which will be used in the forthcom- 
ing battle. The article contained de- 
tails regarding the location of the 
Red forces and confirmed reports 
from Government sources regarding 
the spread of Communism into Ho- 
nan, especially in those districts ad- 
joining the Peiping-Hankow Railway 
along the Hupeh-Honan border. It 
was stated that the Government 
forces had captured and executed 


the wife of Mao Tse Tung and that 


the wives and mothers of two other 
Red leaders had also been arrested. 
There was a sarcastic reference to 
the executions of Communists in 
Hankow and an appeal to the so- 
called “League Against Imperialism” 
to prevent foreign nations from ex- 
tending assistance to the National 
Government 
Tr" one respect the Canton situa- 
tion somewhat resembles develop- 
ments in North China last year pre- 
ceding the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Apart from the one unify- 


ing element of hostility to General 


Chiang Kai Shek, there is a strong 
undercurrent of hostility existing be- 
tween the various political groups. 
While Canton does not include any 
reactionary military groups similar 
to the Shansi and Kuominchun par- 
ties in North China, Canton does 
have three separate and distinctly 
military factions or cliques that may 
prove equally difficult for the politi- 
cians to control. They are the 
Kwangsi faction, the so-called Can- 
tonese “Ironsides,” led by the radical 
general, Chang Fa Kwei, and the 
Kwangtung Eighth Army. Various 
reports from Canton indicate that 
the militarists and politicians there 
were embarrassed because of the 
lack of a leader of sufficient strength 
to unify the various elements. They 
had hoped that Wang Ching Wei 
would supply this directing force, al- 
though some doubt was expressed as 


to his ability to rally all factions to a 
common aim and policy. 

The Central Government at Nan- 
king has made overtures of peace. It 
has sent Chang Chi, vice-President 
of the Judicial Yuan, to Canton 
bearing personal letters to the dis- 
affected leaders there suggesting 
ways of settling the trouble peace- 
fully. Meantime Nanking is taking 
certain military steps to protect its 
position as the Central Government 
of the nation. General Chiang Kai 
Shek stated that six divisions of gov- 
ernment troops are being moved 
from various positions in the eastern 
province into Hunan. General Ho 
Ying Chin, Minister of War, is estab- 
lishing his headquarters at Chang- 
sha, the capital of Hunan. In the 
event of actual war ten more divi- 
sions from the Hankow area will be 
put into the field on Nanking’s side. 


Gam is the general disturbed situa- 
tion at the moment of my writing. 
The profoundly disturbed area bor- 


ders closely on our own district here ‘ 


in Hunan. One of the principal fig- 
ures in this contest, Ho Lung, is per- 
sonally known to us. With a price 
on his head, it will be his logical 
move if too closely pressed to at- 
tempt a return to his native district 
in the northern corner of our pre- 
fecture. There, with his forces scat- 
tered in the mountains, he might 
hope to hold out indefinitely against 
the regular troops. 

Whether a conflict brings this 
menace closer to us or whether the 
events of war shift: the contending 
forces farther away, we ask the pray- 
ers of our readers for peace. The 
figures given above are, I am sure, a 
revelation as to the extent of Commu- 
nism in war-ridden, unhappy China. 





One of the many ruins in Changsha, Hunan, after the Red had set fire to the city. 
A recent military report to the Government estimates the losses in destroyed 
property in Hunan alone at about $300,000,000. 
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ea the poet was 
who said that we love best to remem- 
ber our saddest days was, I believe, 
more poetic than truthful. But I 
cannot judge his dictum by the day 
I am going to tell you about, for 
that day was one of mingled joy and 
sadness. Certainly I know I shall 
never forget it. 

A few days after Easter the head 
of the Home Guard of ‘Yungshun 
and surrounding district was killed 
by some of his own men. His sol- 
diers had received no pay and much 
punishment for some time. That 
they should receive no pay was not 
uncommon. How many soldiers in 
China are never paid! Ask a soldier 
what his salary is, and he may state 
any amount from five to fifty dollars 
amonth. But ask him if he actually 
gets his salary each month. That’s 
another question! Without pay, 
forced to do manual labor, really be- 
lieving that their officers had plenty 
of money, smarting under the tyran- 
nical treatment they received and 
ashamed of their shabby, dirty uni- 
forms, the Home Guard rebelled. 
One evening the officer’s bodyguard 
entered the room in which he and 
his wife were sleeping and shot both. 


' The assassins stole all his belongings, 


clothes, money—of which after all 
he had little—some guns and re- 
volvers, and then fled. Two of the 
men, a2 common soldier and one of 
the bodyguard, lagged behind the 
others a little and were overtaken. 
Asked why they did not stay with 
the other men who had fled, they 
claimed that the devil blinded them 
so that they could not see as long as 
they were fleeing from the place of 
their crime, but as soon as they 
faced it again their sight was re- 
Stored. The real reason was that, 
whilst the others could see sufficient- 
ly to flee from Yungshun during the 
night, these two men could not see so 
well and hence could not run as 
quickly. 

On Saturday the two men were 
brought back to Yungshun and there 
put in jail. The following day, after 
Mass, the Christians in our mission 
were urged to pray for the salvation 
of the souls of these two criminals, 
who would certainly be condemned 
to death. Together we recited the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart, begging 
this “Heart which has loved men so 
much” to spare these souls for whom 
He shed His Blood. 

The Catechist and I set out for the 
jail in the hope of being able to see 
the condemned men and: to speak to 
them: I had been told that there 
was little hove of this. Some years 


ago Father Constantine Leech, C. P., 


THE STORY OF A SOUL 


By Nicuoias ScHNEIDER, C.P. 


in a similar case, had tried to speak 
to condemned men. He was told by 
the officials of the jail that it would 
be better if the criminals went to 
hell-in punishment for their crimes. 
We were received very kindly by the 
assistant warden, a young man just 
out of high school, but told that he 
had no authority to let us into the 
jail. He said he would have to speak 
to the head warden, who was not 
then at home. We went back to the 
mission, saddened at the disap- 
pointment, but not without hope of 
better results later on. Again the 
Christians were urged to pray for 
the two men. 


HIS was at ten o’clock in the morn- 

ing. At one o’clock we again went 
to the jail. On the way I bethought 
me of the incident in the Life of the 
Little Flower where it is related how 
she once begged our Divine Saviour 
for the conversion of a notorious 
criminal and how her prayers had 
been rewarded. I felt she would 
take a special interest in this case, 
and, to make sure, I promised to 
offer two Holy Masses in her honor 
if she would help me to get to these 
two men, to instruct and baptize 
them. At the jail we were again 
received by the assistant warden, 
who told us that his superior had 
come in during our absence, had 
heard of our request, but had re- 
fused on the score that he himself 
could not permit us to enter the jail 
without the consent of the head of 
the regular army in Yungshun. 

Off we went to the army headquar- 
ters. The officer in charge is quite 
friendly to the mission, due princi- 
pally to the fact that both he and 
his wife had been helped by some 
medicine we had given them. In 
Chinese fashion, we sat and drank 


tea and smoked cigarettes with him 
for about half an hour before we 
mentioned the real reason of our 
visit. I inquired about his health, 
whether or not he had any medicine 
left and if not to be sure to let me 
know, for it would make me happy 
to give him more. From medicine 
the conversation drifted to doctors 
and to a comparison of the Chinese 
and the foreign practice of medicine. 
Then, the subject of medicine and 
doctors having been well exhausted, 
we talked about the great friendship 
that exists between China and the 
United States. He spoke in depreca- 
tory terms of his “unworthy coun- 
try” and very laudatory phrases of 
the priests’ “honorable land.” I re- 
versed the procedure. Finally, and 
with much circumlocution, we told 
him the real purpose of our coming. 
To our happy surprise he readily 
consented to let us enter the jail and 
wrote an order to the warden to that 
effect. 


| swe again to the jail. This time we 
got what we wanted. One of the 
criminals proved to be a young man 
of about twenty-two years. Some 
six or eight years ago he had studied 
in our mission school for a few 
months and hence knew something 
about our doctrine, but, of course, 
very little. We instructed the two 
men in the essentials of the Catholic 
Faith, whilst thirty other unkempt 
prisoners in the same room crowded 
around. After the two condemned 
men had been sufficiently instructed 
we asked them whether they believed 
this doctrine or not, whether or not 
they wished to be baptized and be- 
come Catholics. Both of them were 
very anxious to accept the Faith. 
Though the men were manacled 
hand and feet, I was not allowed in- 





The Passionist Mission Procure a total loss. This building has been the center 

of important activities in the work of the Passionist Fathers In China. In it was 

conducted all the financial business of our missions. From the Procure arrange- 

ments are made for all shipmerits of supplies to the Interior of Hunan. This build- 

ing too was the home for the Fathers when they came from their distant missions 
to Hankow for rest and medical treatment. 
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dered man and his concubine, who, 
by the way, was only one of the 
three or more whom he had. 


A cross about three or four feet 
high had been erected. The con- 
demned man—only one was to be ex- 
ecuted that day—was to kneel in 
front of that cross, his arms passed 
over the cross bar and tied behind 
his back. Then parts of his body 
were to be cut off—toes, fingers, ears, 
nose—and offered in reparation to 
the spirits of the murdered man and 
woman. This has been done many 
times before here in China, but such 
torture has been forbidden by the 
new government. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, all arrangements 
were made to carry out the cruel 
treatment. The affair was brought 
to the notice of the head general of 
western Hunan, however, who imme- 
diately forbade it. For some reason 
ae tp or other the execution did not take 
. ~~ “ place that day. In the afternoon the 
ee — a . mother of Dismas came to the mis- 
sion, prostrated on the ground and 
pleaded with us to do what we could 
to save the life of her boy. It wasa 
heartrending sight. We tried to con- 
sole her as best we could, telling her 


Saving a Little From Ruined Homes. Natives of Hankow who first thought of their 
r ed household goods were later forced to be content with a few neces- 
their very lives were threatened by the ever-rising waters. This picture 
woman leaving her home on a make-shift raft. She has filled a tub with 
cooking utensils and food to carry along with her. 


* small cell, so they leaned 

Ss against the bars, and 

saving waters of holy bap- 

poured on them. It was 

ne that the giving of the 

.dult was left to my own 

choice, s¢ alled one of the men 
after my f: r. The other I named 
“Dismas, > name tradition gives 
0d Thief who, at the end 

stole his way into heaven. 

it is also the name of the 

Catechist who so very 


effectively helped me in this affair. 

The two condemned men were to 
be executed the following day. The 
execution, like all others in this part 
of the country, was to be a public 
one. Of course we were anxious to 
be present at the execution so that 
we might give absolution to the men 
at the last moment. Since no spe- 
cial time was set, Father Michael 
Anthony and I were ready all that 
day. The execution was to take place 
in front of the coffins of the mur- 


that we would do all in our power to 
save the lad. But the “saving” we 
had in mind was the salvation of his 
soul, for we realized only too well 
how powerless we were to save his 
body. 

The following morning, just when 


‘we had taken our breakfast, we 


heard the firing of a gun. This shot 
announced to the people the execu- 
tion of one of the criminals was 
about to take place. It was to be 
Dismas, the one who had attended 
our mission school for a while. To- 
gether with hundreds of other per- 


Sampans a Menace to Unsafe Buildings. One of the dangers In Hankow’s flooded streets was the appearance of huge Junks. 
When these were barred by a city ordinance large boats were sent into the canal-like streets to carry cargo from storage 
houses. A collision of these heavily-laden boats with any of the buildings meant a breach In the wall and threatened collapse 
of the whole building. 
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Abandoned. When the waters covered the porch of the Passionist Mission Procure, forced their way through the doors and 


windows and crept up the stairs, the Fathers retreated to the second floor. It was hoped that the Yangtze had reached its 
high-water mark. But living conditions became unbearable when the upper story of the house was flooded. The building 


sons we hurried over to the execution 
grounds, just across from the mis- 
sion. We were amongst the first to 
arrive, so found an advantageous 
place. Whilst waiting there one of 
our Christians overheard some pa- 
gans remark that the execution 
would cause the criminal no pain, 
since the priest had poured some 
“spirit water” on his head, which 
would make him insensible to all 
pain. The fact that the condemned 
men had been baptized was generally 
known in the city. As soon as the 
soldiers arrived they cleared a space 
in the center of the spectators, 
formed a ring and -led the criminal 
to the center. A dozen or two guns 
were leveled at him to prevent his 
making any attempt to escape. 


ERE I must tell an incident which 
proves how strongly superstitious 
beliefs take hold of the pagan mind. 
This poor fellow knew no more than 
the bare essentials of Christianity 
and had been brought up in pagan 


superstition. As one of the soldiers 


walked up to him and turned down 
the collar of his coat Dismas begged 
for a pair of straw sandals in ex- 
change for his shoes. Many of the 
Chinese find it easier to walk or run 
in straw sandals than in shoes. He 


finally had to be abandoned. 


wanted sandals so that, after his 
death, his spirit would be able to run 
away faster from the various devils 
that would pursue it. His request 
was refused. He then turned to some 
other soldiers and asked them to tell 
his mother not to grieve over him. 


NE of the soldiers had volunteered 

to be the executioner in consider- 
ation of an extra dollar and the 
“face” it would give him. Dismas 
knelt down of his own accord, bent 
his head, and the knife came down 
on his neck. Just as the knife fell I 
gave him absolution, praying the Di- 
vine Saviour to have mercy on his 
soul. It was a gruesome sight, the 
body falling forward on its face, legs 
and arms twitching and the blood 
spurting forth. The soldier had nev- 
er acted as executioner before, and 
the first blow of the knife severed 
only about one-third of the neck. 
As Dismas lay there some distinctly 
heard him beg the _ executioner, 
whom he called his brother soldier, 
to finish his cruel work quickly. 
When the head was at last severed 
from the body, the soldiers formed a 
parade. The head was put on a tray 
and amidst blowing of bugles and 
beating of drums carried to the cof- 
fins of the murdered man and wo- 


man, where superstitious practices 
were performed. The head was of- 
fered as a propitiation to the spirit 
of the victims. A few minutes later 
head and body were together carried 
outside the city wall, where they 
were left for some time so that all 
citizens might see the result of crime 
and that justice had been done. 
Relatives later buried the corpse. 

I do not know what happened to 
the other condemned man, for the 
following day I had to leave on a: 
long journey to Lungshan. But some 
rumors have it that his sentence was 
condoned. 


S° ends the history of Dismas T’ang. 
It is a sad story. But there is a 
bright side to it. If in the years that 
I have been in Yungshun I had done 
nothing else than been instrumen- 
tal in the saving of this one soul, it 
would well repay all my labors and 
the sacrifices and the prayers offered 
by my benefactors and friends in the 
States. For the salvation of one im- 
mortal soul is well worth a lifetime 
of sacrifice and prayers. What then 
must be the reward awaiting those 
of you who by your continued and 
active interest in us and our work 
make possible the salvation not of 
one wut of many souls? 





Business Under Difficulties. As the muddy Yangtze lapped greedily Into their shops and homes In the first days of the flood 
the natives moved their chattels and merchandise to temporary huts. Here they made an effort to carry on their business. 
But most of these flimsy sheds had later to be abandoned. Of those that remained a great number were destroyed by a high 


wind storm that lashed the entire stricken district of Wuhan. 


A PASSIONIST IN PEIPING 


re the crowd on a 
thronging Hankow street a young 
Chinese gentleman stepped out and 
accosted me. “Father, are you an 
American?” His English was excel- 
lent. 

“Why, yes,” I answered. “And may 
I ask your name?” 

“My name is Li, Father, and Iam 
a Catholic. The reason I ask your 
nationality is because I have just 
returned from the United States, 
where I studied for several years.” 
As we walked along he told me his 
impressions of America, and I spoke 
to him our mission work in 
Western Hunan and of conditions 
there 

“It is too bad,” he remarked as 
we were parting, “that you have 
* to spend all your time in such a 
poor and undeveloped section of our 
country} There is little of historic 
interest there, and you have not an 
opportunity to see any of China’s 
old imperial monuments or some of 
her few new developments.” 

“Well,” I answered, “in a few days 
I shall be on my way to the old 
northern capital and I expect to find 
Peiping intensely interesting. I 
know enough of China’s long history 
to appreciate some of the relics of 
her ancient grandeur that I shall see 
there. Besides, I believe that my 
visit there will strengthen the con- 
fidence I have that China will find 
a way out of her present turmoil and 
again build well over so much that 
is being swept to destruction at 
present. I do hope that the day of 
rebuilding will begin soon.” 


By Cyprian Frank, C.P. 


I shall not describe that journey 
by train, my first in China, from 
Hankow to Peiping. Far more than 
with the conditions of travel were 
my thoughts engaged with the ter- 
ritory through which we were pass- 
ing. Our train rumbled on over 
miles of track that had been laid, 
torn up, and laid again a half dozen 
times in recent years. I thought of 
the patient, indefatigable farmers. 
It was not enough that they should 
have to toil and sweat over each 
patch of soil to raise enough for their 
meagre fare. Now they plant each 
row of grain with the fear that in 
its growing it will be trampled 
down by passing troops, or if it is 
suffered to ripen it will be the screen 
for rival rifle-men. 


HOLD no brief for soldiers. Such 

as I had met were for the most 
part parasites on the land. Too often 
had I seen them bring sorrow and 
ruin to their countrymen. Yet it was 
with pity that I thought of the tens 
of thousands of young men who had 
died on these fields of North China 
through which I was passing. Some 
of them were slain in bloody con- 
flict, while others were left to 
agonize with festering wounds under 
a burning sun. Many of them were 
victims of existing political and 
economic conditions, fighting and 
dying for those who would give them 
rice. Many of them in their last 
moments had thought of their coun- 
try homes in villages far away, and 
some, in the new spirit of patriotism 
that stirs in China, had died with the 


hope that the youth of their country 
might soon see the day when they 
will not have to fight to eat. 

I was at Peiping before I realized 
it. This, indeed, was a change from 
Hunan. Here were towering walls 
that would have dwarfed the walls 
of our inland cities. Here were carts 
and wheelbarrows, and in our dis- 
trict we could not boast of a single 
wheeled vehicle. There were auto- 
mobiles, wide streets, electric lights. 
Caravans of dusty camels passed me, 
swinging by with something of the 
silence and mystery of the desert 
from which they had come. 


Ts was Peiping, scene of politi- 
cal intrigues, city of changing dy- 
nasties, center of epochs in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom’s history. It is no longer 
the capital. Its population has 
dwindled. It has been forced to 
change even its name. Yet there is 
life in the old capital. It gives prom- 
ise of being the scene of a determined 
struggle, of a contest of systems 
of thought and religious belief. In 
the northern end of the town the 
Temple of Confucius stands in im- 
pressive simplicity. China’s great 
sage is still honored there. The Mo- 
hammedans, crowded now into a 
rather shabby section of the city, 
have their own sanctuary. Lamism, 
Tibetan sect of Buddhism with weird 
magic and occult rites, still draws 
crowds of devotees to its many 
shrines. For years the Catholic 
Cathedral, a noble structure, has 
been a center of the Faith for North 
China. In recent years Protestant- 


A Refugee Camp in Hankow. Mats and boards were salvaged and tied together by the.more fortunate refugees to form some 

sort of shelter where once there were city streets. Forced even from these miserable shacks by the rising flood the homeless 

people flocked to the railroad embankment. There they camped, huddled in helpless groups, standing at times in over a 
foot of water until sampans took some of them to safety. 
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with solid walls and corner towers like a Chinese city, and finished in classical Oriental! lines. 






The University will be a 


shrine of culture and citadel of’ the Faith of China’s intellectual and spiritual rebirth. 


ism has been represented, with em- 
phasis placed on educational and 
hospital work. 

Of late years too another institu- 
tion, the Catholic University, has 
taken root in Peiping. It was with 
keen interest that I approached the 
University buildings, for there I was 
to spend several months. In the very 
heart of the Manchu city the Uni- 
versity rises on the site of the pal- 
ace of the Imperial Prince, Tsao T’ai. 
It is constructed of gray brick on 
the lines of an ancient Chinese city. 
A series of curved roofs, dominated 
by a green tile cross, crowns the cen- 
tral entrance. Massive towers sur- 
mount the four hundred foot facade. 


Wu the University is construct- 
ed in a modern way, and with 
an eye to educational purposes and 
practical needs. There are well 
equipped laboratories, airy class- 
rooms, dormitories, and a large audi- 
torium. Tsao T’ai’s gardens with 
their rocks, trees, miniature lakes 
and flowers remain untouched. They 
invite students to study, to earnest 
thought, and to calm discussions. 
Nearly two decades ago a promi- 
nent Chinese Catholic, Mr. Vincent 
Ying, K. S. G., petitioned His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius X to establish a 
Catholic Institute of higher learning 
in the city of Peking, China. As a 
personal proof of his interest in the 
project, Mr. Ying established in the 
Western Hills near Peking his Fu 
Jen She, an Academy for Chinese 
studies. It was not until after 1920, 
however, that definite steps were 
taken to found a University. The 
high privilege and sacred responsi- 
bility of establishing this Catholic 
Institute of higher Chinese studies 
fell to the lot of the American Ben- 
edictine Fathers. In the summer of 
1924 the first band of Benedictine 
monks departed from America. They 
arrived in Peking at a time when 
China was politically in an unhappy 
State of affairs. The history of this 
Pioneer band of American Benedic- 
tines, and of their companions who 
came to join them, in founding the 





University is a story of opposition 
and trial and of indomitable courage. 
In 1927 the Chinese government 
formally approved and recognized 
the Catholic University of Peking. 
Today, were Mr. Ying alive, that 
Chinese journalist and litterateur of 
note would see his ardent desires 
realized in the present flourishing 
condition of the Catholic University. 
Today there are eighteen priests, re- 
ligious and secular, on the teaching 
staff of the University. The faculty 
has been augmented by over one 
hundred native teachers, and six 
foreign lay professors. The student 
body has increased remarkably each 
succeeding year. At present there 
are over seven hundred students in 
daily attendance. One third of these 
students are Catholics. 


I he conjunction with the Catholic 
University there has been estab- 
lished the nucleus of a Major Sem- 
inary for native clergy. There is also 
a novitiate for young men wishing 
to embrace the religious life. The 
Benedictines are following out the 
traditional policy of the Catholic 
Church—namely, the timely forma- 
tion of a native clergy both secular 
and regular. 

Another important venture at the 
University is the Summer School for 
the Chinese clergy. Its immediate 
aim is to acquaint the native cleric 


with the scope and content of mod- 
ern educational work. Also, oppor- 
tunity is offered the clergy of ex- 
tending their studies into new cul- 
tural fields. The ultimate object of 
the Summer School is to stimulate 
enthusiasm among the clergy for the 
education of the Catholic youth of 
China. : Last summer many native 
priests and clerical students attended 
this course. Ten Vicariates were rep- 
resented in the persons of Seminary 
Professors, Directors of Schools, and 
Rural Pastors. 


T° date the Catholic University con- 
sists of three Faculties or Schools. 
There is the School of Arts, the 
School of Sciences, and the School of 
Education. The School of Arts com- 
prises five departments — namely, 
Chinese, English, History, Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences. The School 
of Sciences consists likewise of five 
departments, that is Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Pharmacy. The School of Educa- 
tion has two departments, Pedagogy 
and Psychology. Recently there has 
been annexed a School of Fine Arts. 
All courses leading to a degree cover 
a period of four years’ study. A 
Junior and Senior Middle School are 
conducted by way of preparation for 
the University. 

There has been inaugurated at the 
University a Faculty College for na- 





Two stone lions guard this entrance to the Middle School of the Catholic University 


in Peiping. The gardens of the University, once the estate of an Imperial Prince, 
have remained untouched. 
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Here we have a 
snapshot of Father 
Edward McCarthy, 
C.P.,with his happy 
crowd of Yuanchow 
mission boys, “The 
Ramblers.” Father 
Edward, a member 


pleasant 
lear f 








of the seventh band of Passionists who sailed for China, finds himself 
entirely at home with these Chinese youngsters. He has taken many a 

hike with them through the country. They are eager also to 
the doctrines of their holy religion. Say a prayer for these lads who, 
n a few years, will be the Catholic young men of our missions. 
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Co-education, as such, 
This Women’s College, 
with the University, is un- 
direction of the American 
Sisters from Minnesota. 
on their arrival this 
Benedictine nuns began 
intensive study of the 
language. The numerous 
for admission from the 
far distant corners of this vast 
country bear conclusive testimony 
to the crying demand for a Catholic 
College of native women in China. 


It is a significant fact that the 
Order of St. Benedict which, during 
the Middle Ages, sedulously safe- 
guarded the ancient classics from 
certain destruction, should now be 
on the scene during this critical time 
to labor for the preservation of an- 
cient Chinese classics and culture. 
The sight of these scholarly priests 
tirelessly laboring for the preserva- 
tion of all that is good in ancient 
Chinese literature and culture will 
bear ample fruit among the student 
class in China. 

The Catholic Church in China is 
employing her educational resources 
as means come to hand for their de- 
velopment, in the formation of an 
intelligent Catholic laity. Chinese 
Gentlemen of Letters look to the ar- 
ticulate members of Catholicism in 
China for their knowledge of things 
Catholit Above all others, lay 
catechists and teachers are looked 
upon as representative, as cham- 
pions of the Catholic Cause in China. 
From far away Hunan the most suc- 
cessful of the pagan teachers in our 
fledgling school traveled to the 
Catholic University in Peiping to 
complete his education. He returned 
to us a Catholic. There is an urgent 
necessity that our native catechists 
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and teachers be well equipped with 
a ready knowledge of all things 
Catholic. Here precisely is the 
raison d’etre of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. It will take in hand native 
catechists and teachers and Cath- 
olic youths to educate and to form. 


In a country like China, where 
learning and culture have always 
carried great prestige, the ready ad- 
vance of Catholicity depends largely 
on an educated lay leadership. In 
fact, not until the Catholic Church 


. in China possesses scholarly and rep- 


resentative leaders of Catholic 
thought and action will she in- 
fluence the Chinese nation as she 
should. Not until scholarly leaders 
champion the Catholic Cause will the 
millions of pagans in China begin 
to understand the meaning of 
Catholic Culture, or be influenced by 
Catholic Action. Hence, the Aposto- 
late in China cherishes every insti- 
tution that trains and forms such 
leaders, and every missionary and 
Chinese Catholic in China will ap- 
preciate the inestimable benefit and 
service to the Faith of the Catholic 
University in Peiping. We in the re- 
mote mission fields wish the Bene- 
dictine Fathers every success. I 
consider it a privilege to have been 
associated with them for a short 
time in their work. I express the 
belief of my fellow missionaries in 
declaring that in the development of 
the Catholic University they have a 
rare opportunity to play an impor~ 
tant role in the reconstruction of 
China socially and in her intellectual 
and spiritual rebirth. 








Thesetwo poor boys 
have gathered every 
piece of cloth they 
could find to add a 
little to their tat- 
tered garments. 
They have scarcely 
enough clothes to 








cover them in the damp, cold days of winter. This picture was taken at the 

Shenchow mission in Hunan by Father Clement Seybold, C. P., who was 

later killed by bandits. It was his special pleasure to be able to help such 
poverty stricken children. 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


GEMMA's LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a 
systematic campaign of intercessory 
and united prayer. 


The Object: To bring thé grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very 
particular way to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 
nan, China, and to obtain spiritual 
comfort and strength for our devoted 
missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of 
prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. In 
saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and children not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are urged 
to do so. We are glad to announce 
that in our membership we have 
many priests, both secular and regu- 
lar, aS well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer. 


Obligations:- It should never be 
forgotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
needed for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and while 
many members of the League are 
generous in their regular money con- 





SPIRITUAL 


TREASURY FOR 


MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross . 
Visits to the Crucifix 


Beads of the Five Wounds .... 


Offerings of PP. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 


Beads of the Seven Dolors .... 


Ejaculatory Prayers 


Hours of Study, Reading 


Hours of Labor 


Acts of Kindness, Charity .... 


Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 
Holy Hours 


tributions to the missions, neverthe- 
less members of the League are never 
asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of mem- 
bers, though a small offering to pay 
the expense of printing the monthly 
leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any re- 
ward. We feel that the members of 
Gemma’s League are satisfied with 
the knowledge that Almighty God 
knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the 
practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be un- 
aware that their very zeal must 
bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and 
friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle for 
their spiritual works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born 
in 1878, she died in 1903. Her life 
was characterized by a singular de- 
votion to the Sacred Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. Denied the privilege 
of entering the Religious Life, she 
sanctified herself in the world, in the 
midst of ordinary household duties, 
and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has been introduced and 
we hope soon to call her Blessed 
Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for 
leaflets, and all correspondence re- 
lating to Gemma’s League should be 
addressed to the Reverend Director, 
Gemma’s League, care of THE SIGN, 
Union City, New Jersey. 





+++ + + + “Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci.7,39.) +++ +++4 





INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


REV. MATTHIAS WERNERUS 


MARY 


ELSIE J. HUGHES 
MRS. A, PFAU 

ROSE A, CASSIDY 
JOHN B. HOWLEY 
MARY JOHNSTON 
CATHERINE GOSLING 
DINNEEN 
MRS. A. F. KOHLER 


REV. J. J. FLANNIGAN 


SR. M. ST. JOHN B. CLANCY 


SR. MARY JOSEPH 
SR. MARGUERITE MARIE 
MARY WERNERUS 
MARY J. McDEVITT 
ALICE TUOHY 
EDWARD BUSCH 
JULIA JONES 

MARY A. MURPHY 
MARY E. FLYNN 
MRS. M. L. POLITO 
EDWARD J. BRUCE 
RAYMOND MOUREAN 


THOMAS ANDERSON, SR. 


KATHERINE COLLINS 
LENA F. KAMPER 
MARGARET DeLANEY 
KATHRYN SMITH 
MARIE CULL 


JOHN ZIEGLER 
MARGARET FLAHERTY 
MRS. JOSEPH T. BOHNE 
MARY FARRELL 
THOMAS O'CONNOR 
RAYMOND KUHN 

MRS. J. SCHEUER 
MICHAEL J, SHEA 
CORNILUS O’MEARA 
TIMOTHY DRISCOLL 
MICHAEL J. DERRIG 
JOHN McDERMOTT 

MRS. RYAN 

ANN SULLIVAN 
HANNAH WILCH 

SARA J. KINMICH 
KATHERINE RIECKELMAN 
MARGARET A. HAGER 
ABIGAIL DERRIG 
BARTHOLOMEW DOWNES 


MR. CLAUDIUS 
VINCENT LIA 
MARGARET. CAPELINIE 
VIRGINIA LARSON 
ELSIE HANLEY 
ANGELA SMALL 

MARY McGOVERN 
MARGARET CRONIN 
PATRICK TIVNAN 
CATHERINE BOLSTER 
MRS. JAMES A. DALTON 
THOMAS DOLAN 
CAMILLE OLIVER 
AUGUSTA LA BRECQUE 
PATRICK McNAMARA 
WILLIAM PAULES 
MARY KELLY 

JAMES HOBAN 

ROSE HOBAN 

ROSE SEILER 

ANN BATTLES 

ABBIE WEILES 

SUSIE MARION 
BERNARD MAGUIRE 
MARY LOUGHREN 
MARGARET McKENNA 
THOMAS C. MITCHELL 
FRANCIS RICE 


MRS. T. L, HUMPHREY 
JOSEPH L. WATERS 
DOROTHY BAAR 
PHILIP NIXON 

MRS. C. McKEON 
ANNA T. McCLEAN 
MARY E. PORTER 
SARAH LANGAN 
MAYME LYNCH HART 
JOHN CARLETON 
PATRICK E. MOORE 
PETER H. LANNON 
MRS. O’NEIL 
ARTHUR HULSE 

MR. CORBETT 

ANNIE HURLEY FARRELL 
ELLEN KOLBENSKIE 
ANNIE JAMES 
WILLIAM JAMES 
MRS. J. FLANAGAN 
JOHN FLYNN 


AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
men. 
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\ ," ] h \ N Ts 1S THOUsaNps! Who they shall be, no one 
O 1 knows. I, myself, may be among them. 

From my heart I pray God that when the sum- 

D 1 e mons comes, no matter when or where, I may 


be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 
» Before I die I must settle my affairs. The 


2 things that concern my soul are of chief im- 
Onl ght 8 portance and must come first. I have today 
in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too 
late. 
Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made 
my will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little 
to leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within 
after my demise. 








Witness 























Witness 


«<< Painless Giving >>> 


oft GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 
into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do 
miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power and it surely 
carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have 
both, if you wish. Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Siren, 
Union City, N. J. 





Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 








For Christ’s Cause: 3 Suggestions 


Readers of THE SicN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
1 missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
» are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 
comfort they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hard- MISSION 
ships of China. They require a great deal of money for the building 
and maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes NEEDS 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do not 
look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving of 
small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies as 
well as dollars. 
= Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 
men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our Order 
= with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these as- 
pirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply because STUDENT 
of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support of a 
student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing for BURSES 
student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will support 
and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that 
of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal to 
the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If you cannot 
give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, will aid in the 
starting or completing of a burse. 
== It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
C4 Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 
should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God Almighty. YOUR 
== To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment what- 
ever. He ae us and everything we have. May we ets this special LAST WILL 
provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

($ ) Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


AAAAAAAAA A 


The above clause incorporated 


in your last Will and Testament YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 


will enable the Passionist Missions 

properly and legally to receive | Address: Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City,N. J. 
whatever remembrance you may 

care to make for their benefit. 











GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Passionist 
Missions, Inc., and the holder of the Bond, who is 


called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist inP 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Passionist 
Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, Inc., binds 
itself to pay a specified sum of money to the Annui- 
tant as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant?P 


The sum ranges from six to nine per cent interest 
on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease P 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received 
in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 


mortgage 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants?P 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 





You can’t take it with you! 
Will you hoard or spend it? 


Give it away or make a 
Will? 


Why not euy Life 
Annuities? 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J., 
the sum you wish to give; also send full name, with 
date and year of birth. 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary Society 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey. 


What are its purposes P 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of Annui- 
tants, are the education of young men for the priest- 
hood, and the spread of the Faith through home 


and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the 
moral as well as financial backing of the Passionist 
Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. STEADY INCOME: The income from Annuity 
Bonds does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer 
in the missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in 
building up the Kingdom of Christ at home and 
abroad, and a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist 
Order, participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 








